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MEANING OF THE MORGAN WITHDRAWALS 


Hii RESIGNATION of J. Pierpont Morgan and other 
members of the Morgan firm from the directorates of 
thirty great corporations, with the promise of more with- 


als to follow, is hailed in 
p quarters as marking the 
ender of the Money Trust,” 
“unlocking of interlocking 
torates,”” and ‘‘the begin- 
of a new era in American 
nce,’ while in others it is 
ded as merely a clever ‘‘gal- 
play’’ whose only possible 
t will be to fool the public. 
ing somewhere between these 
extremes, the prevailing edi- 
estimate classes it as a 
ificant concession to public 
jon, a sign ef a growing ten- 
by of ‘big business’’ to meet 
‘new freedom”’ half-way, and 
earnest of more changes to 
President Wilson and 
McReynolds 
the present restrict them- 
8 to the same cryptic com- 
t, namely, that the move is 
y interesting ’’; but Secretary 
n, speaking at a banquet in 
eka, recalls the famous ques- 
of the elder J. P. Morgan, 
h you unscramble eggs?” 
points to the action of the 
as supplying an affirmative 
er. Mr. Morgan himself 
lains his course as a simple 
of convenience. In a 
statement prepared for the 
he says: 


6s 


prney-General 


The necessity of attending 
Y board meetings has been 
Srious a burden upon. our 
tthat we have long wished to 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


Who says that his resignation from the interlocking director- 
ates ofa number of great corporations is a matter of personal 
convenience. But others regard it as marking the surrender of 
the-Money Trust and the beginning of a new era in business. 








withdraw from the directorates of many corporations. Most 
of those directorships we have accepted with reluctance, and 
only because we felt constrained to keep in touch with properties 


which we had reorganized, or 
whose securities we had recom- 
mended to the public, both here 
and abroad. 

‘An apparent change in public 
sentiment in regard to director- 
ships seems now to warrant us in 
seeking to resign from some of 
these connections. Indeed, it 
may be, in view of the change in 
sentiment upon this subject 
that we shall be in a better posi- 
tion to serve such properties and 
their security-holders if we. are 
not directors. We have already 
resigned from the companies 
mentioned, and we expect from 
time to time to withdraw from 
other boards upon which we 
feel there is no special obligation 
to remain.” 


The directorates from which 
members of the Morgan firm 
have withdrawn include those of 
more than a dozen railroads— 
among them the New York 
Central and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford—and several 
trust companies. On the list we 
also find the United States Steel 
Corporation, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 
and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. This ‘‘is at least a 
beginning,’ remarks 
Untermyer, who was chief coun- 
sel for the Pujo Committee and 
has since been in consultation 
with the Congressional leaders 
who are formulating the new 
antitrust legislation. Mr. Unter- 
myer believes that the Morgan 
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withdrawals are the result of ‘‘ public sentiment and agitation,” 
but he thinks that the step, while in the right direction, is far 
too short. In the New York Times he is quoted as saying: 


“Tt is to be regretted that the published list of resignations 
does not include the more important interlocking bank director- 
ates in the financial district held by the firm, such as those in 
the First National and National City Banks. 

‘‘It appears also that while some of the partners resign from 
the board of-a given company, one or more remain, which would 
seem to indicate that there is more in the nature of a business 
convenience than a surrender to public sentiment, and that 
nothing very substantial has been accomplished as yet in the 
way of vindicating the principle for-which the advocates of 
corporate reform have been contending. 

‘‘But the promise held out in the interview is encouraging. 
It will doubtless all come in time. We must be patient. The 
work of constructive legislation, for which the foundations were 
laid. in the investigation and report of the Pujo Committee, 
has just begun.” 

It will be recalled that according to the figures gathered by 
the Pujo Committee the Morgan house had sixty-three director- 
ships in thirty-nine corporations having total resources or 
capitalization of $10,036,000,000. The Times points out that 
while the firm has now given up thirty places, or almost half 
of its representation, ‘‘the withdrawals were so arranged as to 
leave the bankers with one member on most of the boards with 
which they had been affiliated.”” We read further: 


‘‘This arrangement has been interpreted by unfriendly critics 
as a subterfuge by which the bankers give up the appearance of 
holding control while retaining the substance, and by the 
associates of the firm as an admirable device for effecting the 
separation between the bankers and their boards without a 
shock. Where the firm had three members on a single board, 
it was pointed out, it would not have been feasible to withdraw 
all of them at once, owing to the disturbance it might cause in 
the company’s affairs.” 


In a few very important companies, however, such as the New 
Ilaven Railroad and the New York Central, the Morgan house 


has surrendered all its board places. The New Haven’s organi- 
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SWEARING OFF. 
—Ketten in the New York Evening World. 


zation is now being examined by the Attorney-General to see if 
it conflicts with the Sherman Law, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is investigating the New York Central’s proposal 
to consolidate with its leased companies. Another side-light 
seems to be thrown on the situation by the following paragraphs 
in a Washington dispatch to the New York World: 


LITERARY 


DIGEST 


January 17,1914 


“The Morgan statement was accepted about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission offices as meaning that the inside group 
of the Money Trust is willing to give up some of its direct 
agencies of control over railroad systems in the hope that the 
Commission will grant an increase of 5 per cent. in freight-rates 
















































EVERYBODY'S GETTING ONE. 
—Macauley in the New York JVorld. 


in the Eastern classification territory, amounting to $50,000,000 
annually. 

‘“The recent letter from the Commission to the railroad com- 
panies asking for data relative to interlocking directorates 
conveyed to the minds of some of the bankers a strong impression 
that the Commission will not grant the increases if it is shown 
that virtually all the potential beneficiaries are- under the same 
control. 

‘*A comparison of the list of railroads from which the Morgan 
members withdrew, with the list of lines to be affected by tke 
proposed increases, shows that they are virtually identical. 
The Morgan members did not announce their withdrawals 
from any of those lines that are not directly affected by the 
proposed increases.” 


According to the same correspondent, representatives of the 
Administration believe that the move ‘‘marks the beginning of 
the fall of the Money Trust.” But they are further quoted as 
saying that the reduction in the number of directorships can 
be regarded as only a beginning, and that the process of decen- 
tralization will have to go much further in order to satisfy the 


President. Moreover: 


‘In order to meet the Administration’s wishes, the four great 
‘inaneial institutions that form the arch of the so-called Money 
Trust will have to sever completely the community of interests 
that binds ‘them together, The World learned. These concerns 
are: 

“J. P. Morgan & Co. 

‘*The First National Bank. 

‘‘The National City Bank. 

‘*Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

‘‘When these four institutions announce a dissolution of the 
agreement which provides that they shall not compete against 
one another, the Administration will be willing to believe that the 
fall of the Money Trust is imminent. 

‘Competition for money among these four firms would le 
accepted by the Administration as the greatest single” factor 
in the reorganization of the business world, according to the 
World’s informant. If these institutions are put upon a com 
peting basis and the great industrial and railroad systems thal 
form their tributaries are allowed to fight for money and bus 
ness in an open market, then the Administration will be satis! 
that the era of the ‘New. Freedom’ is at hand.” 


Turning again to the figures marshaled by the Pujo Com- 
mittee-in--its report- on-the -Money Trust, we Jearn’ that- the 
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nembers of the Morgan firm and directors of their controlled 
trust companies, with directors of the First National and National 
City (Standard Oil) banks, together held 341 directorships in 112 
janks, trust comparies, insurance companies, transportation 
ystems, producing ar.d trading corporations, and public-utility 
wrporations, with aggregate resources or capitalization of 
9,245,000,000. Such, according to the investigators, was the 
dupendous structure held together largely by the device of the 
interlocking directorate. Of this device Louis D. Brandeis 


jas Said : 


“The practise of interlocking directorates, applied to rival 
wrporations, tends to suppression of competition and violations 
of the Antitrust Law. Applied to corporations which deal 
sith each other, it tends to disloyalty and to violation of the 
fundamental law that no man can serve two masters.” 


The prohibition of interlocking directorates in potentially 
ompeting financial institutions was urged by the Pujo report 
a “the first and foremost step’’ toward remedying thé un- 
yholesome conditions which the investigation revealed. Several 
hills to this end are now before Congress, so that in some quarters 
the Morgan withdrawals are regarded as merely a move in 
aiticipation of coming legislative compulsion. Yet the New 
York Evening Post quotes the following optimistic comment 
fom the lips of ‘‘an international banker who in the past” has 
vrved as « director in many well-known corporations”: 


“There is not the slightest doubt in my mind but that the 
umouncement just made by J. P. Morgan & Co. is only the 
forerunner of many similar announcements that will be made 
in the near future, and from my point of view the effect will 
be wholesome and far-reaching. Only a few days ago the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company showed that it 
was in sympathy with the spirit of the times, and to-day’s 
announcement is just another indication that our big men appre- 
viate that a public-be-pleased policy is better than the old ‘ public- 
be-damned’ idea. 

“For ten years we have had open antagonism between the 
public and men of affairs. Our big men have now decided to 
meet the spirit of unrest on the part of the public by so adjusting 
their affairs as to comply with publie sentiment, and I believe 
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EVERYBODY'S DOIN’ IT. 
—Ketten in the New York Evening World. 


that to-day’s announcement, and those that will follow, will be 
wet by the public in the right spirit. In brief, the events of the 
st few days regarding corporation affairs have encouraged me 
wore than anything that has happened in many years.” 


And George F. Baker, who is a director, trustee, manager, or 
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officer of fifty-seven corporations, many of them the greatest 
in the country, is quoted by The World as saying: 

‘*T intend to get out as director of all the companies that 
will let me. As a matter of fact, I have been beginning to do it 
for the past two years.” 

Leaders in Wall Street are quoted by The Sun as saying that 
the Morgan withdrawals will inaugurate a period of individual- 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. 
—-Bradley in the Chicago News. 


ism in the management and direction of great corporations. 
Says The Sun’s financial reporter: 

‘*Bankers and corporation directors spoke of the action as 
marking an epoch in the financial evolution of the country. 
A return to the conditions that existed before the tremendous 
concentration of directive power began twenty years ago was 
predicted.” 


The Administration, according to the Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Globe, believes that J. P. Morgan & Co. is 
sincere in its intention to withdraw from interlocking direc- 
torates, and promises cooperation to this end. We read: 


‘*The statement that the policy of cooperation rather than of 
war is to be followed comes from the highest authority, and there 
ean be no doubt that it represents the wishes of the President. 

“That Morgan & Co. and other big houses are showing a 
disposition to rid themselves of some of their directorships is 
looked on here as evidence that the system can be disentangled 
with the help of Big Business itself, and without any serious 
shock to commercial and industrial affairs. The Sherman Law is 
to stand, and such supplemental legislation as is demanded will 
be for the purpose of clarifying and defining how far a corpo- 
ration can go.” 


Some students of the situation, on the other hand, declare 
that the Morgan retirements have much less importance than 
was at first attributed to them. Thus the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York People (Socialist-Labor) quotes a 
prominent Administration counselor as saying that the Morgan 
resignations ‘“‘constitute an extremely clever move to gain 
public support and sympathy,” but that ‘‘they in no way alter 
the general situation.” 

Turning to the editorial comment, we find the Democratic 
press heartily applauding the Morgan withdrawals as a victory 
for public opinion and the Wilson Administration. ‘‘For 
thirty years Big Business has been at war with the American 
people,” says the New York World, and ‘‘if Woodrow Wilson has 
brought the country to the end of this conflict, it is the most 
important achievement since the reconstruction of the Southern 


t 
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States.”” It is ‘‘a vindication of the much-ahused Money Trust 
investigations,” in the opinion of the Charleston News and 
Courier, and, at the same time, ‘‘it is to the credit of the sagacity 
of the Morgan firm,” remarks the Columbia State, ‘‘that it 
measures correctly the country’s resolution that the centrali- 
zation of control in business shall cease.”’ ‘‘It is significant,” 
notes the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘that the Morgan resignations 
caused no perceptible disturbance in business,’’ whereas, ac- 
cording to the New York Telegraph, ‘‘five years ago they 
would have precipitated a panic.’’” Among the other Demo- 
cratic papers which welcome ‘‘this most interesting sign of the 
times’’ are the Nashville Banner, Philadelphia Record, St. Louis 
Republic, and the Charleston Evening Post. But 
thusiastic are such Progressive organs as the Chicago Tribune, 
New York Press, and Philadelphia North American. ‘‘It was 
an event in our national business: development that 
properly be called epoch-making,” says the Philadelphia paper. 
It means the unlocking of interlocking directorates, agrees the 
New York Tribune (Rep.), and the same view is exprest by the 
majority of the independent press. 


no less en- 


may 


’ 


Several editors, however, pause to caution us against attach- 
ing too much importance to this move. ‘As a corrective of the 
evils of which interlocking directorates are the outward evidence, 
this action of the Morgan firm is utterly without effect,’ 
declares the New York American (Ind.), and in the Toledo 
Blade (Rep.) we read: 


““May it not be that the Morgan people have found the 
ordinary board of directors an outworn institution no longer 
necessary? If with their power they could do what they cared 
to have done with a railroad or manufacturing company, mem- 
bership in a board of directors was an incumbrance. It was a 
long way about in their business. No one can doubt that the 
Morgans will still have a voice in the companies from which they 
have formally separated themselves. But hereafter the deal- 
ings will be through other directors or directly with officers.” 





FOR A GOVERNMENT CORNER IN 
RADIUM 


HEN WE CONSIDER that nearly half of the Ameri- 
ean supply of extracted radium is being used on a 


New Jersey Congressman suffering from cancer; 
when we further consider ‘‘that three-fourths of the world’s 
production last year was from American ores treated abroad, 
where we are dependent for our own supply of the extract at 
fabulous prices,’’ we are in a position to realize the importance 
of Secretary Lane’s proposal for protecting our radium-bearing 
ore lands, says the New York World. It is the recent assertion 
by eminent medical authorities of the value of radium in treating 
cancer that makes many a daily declare with the New York Press 
that ‘‘the project to place the radium mines under direct govern- 
mental control and to operate them, not for gain, but for the 
benefit of humanity, is one of the noblest that could be con- 
For if it turns out, ‘‘as now seems probable”’ to the 
New York Evening Mail, ‘‘that radium can save mankind from 
caneer, it is obvious that the cost of the means of treatment of a 


ceived.” 


lisease from which great multitudes die every year will be 
beyond the reach of private fortunes, and 'that the supply of 
radium must inevitably pass under public authority.” 
Government conservation is thus only part of the program 
Their real principle, as the New York 
T'imes states it, ‘‘is by the creation of an insistent demand to 
induce such appropriate action, public and private, that enough 
radium will be extracted from ores now known to exist to treat 
every case of cancer which may be benefited by the action of 
the radium rays.”” Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Baltimore, the 
expert in radiotherapeutics, who is treating Congressman 
Bremner, and who is one of the founders of the National Radium 


of those interested. 
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Institute, is confident of the ultimate xesult, and says that 
“while radium is at present scarce and extremely costly, in g 
few years we shall have radium depots all over the country, 
available for all.” 

The principal deposits of radium-bearing: ores are said to be in 
Colorado and Utah, and the only opposition to Secretary Lane’s 
proposal which ‘we find noted in the daily press comes from the 
Colorado mining interests and certain State officials, including 
the Governor. A letter of protest will be sent to the Secretary 
of the Interior, complaining that his ‘‘ project, if carried out, 
would paralyze one of the State’s most valued resources, the 
production of radium.” Quoting further from a Denver dispatch 
to the New York Sun: 


“Extensive exploration and development work in the quest 
of carnotite and pitchblende is being prosecuted in Gilpin 
County and the Paradox Valley country, and some surprizing 
discoveries have recently been made. Most of this work and 
prospecting would be stopt if Seeretary Lane’s proposed rule 
should become effective 

“Governor Ammons commends Secretary Lane’s protection 
attitude, but condemns the proposal to shut the locator from 
radium-bearing land.” 


But the press in general commend Secretary Lane and declare 
that Congressman Martin D. Foster’s bill embodying the 
Secretary’s ideas should receive prompt and favorable considera- 
tion. Mr. Lane set forth his proposals in a letter to Mr. Foster, 
who is chairman of the House Committee on Mines and Mining. 
He said in part, as quoted in the press: 


“The Secretary of the Interior should be authorized to con- 
duct explorations and researches with a view to determining 
the practicability of developing from such ores a supply of 
radium and also authorize by lease or otherwise to provide for 
the mining and treatment of radium-bearing ores in such manner 
as-would best secure a supply of radium for the use of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the hospitals of this country. 

‘“There appears to be in the United States less than two grams 
of radium, that is, less than one-quarter of an ounce. This is 
valued at $120,000 a gram, and all of it has been procured from 
Europe, where there exist, in France, Austria, Germany, and 
England, laboratories for its discovery. Three-fourths of the 
radium produced in the world during the year 1912 came from 
American ores, yet we have up to this time taken no steps what- 
ever to preserve for our own people this invaluable metal, and our 
physicians and hospitals are dependent on European laboratories 
for such supply as they can procure and are subject to whatever 
monopoly charge the European laboratories demand for their 
product. 

‘“‘It is not possible to procure at the present time so much as 
an additional gram of radium. One American physician informs 
me that after a search of Europe he has been promised a gram 
in the course of the next year, which was the earliest time it 
was possible to secure a promise of even this slight amount. 

‘It appears to have been established that radium when ap- 
plied in time is a cure for superficial cancer, and some of the 
highest authorities advise that there is no reason to doubt the 
effectiveness of radium as a cure for internal cancer, but that so 
far we have not been able to secure a sufficient amount of the 
mineral to demonstrate how far within the body its rays will be 
effective. One of the two expert medical authorities in the 
United States upon this subject has said that with a large supply 
of the mineral he believed it possible to reach anywhere within 
the body and effectively eliminate the diseased cells. Because, 
however, of the small amount of the mineral available it can not 
be used in such experiments, so great is the necessity for 1t m 
cases where a cure is known to be possible. 

‘Under all these cireumstances it seems to me that the only 
prudent course that the United States can follow is to withdraw 
from public entry such of its lands as are supposed to contain 
radium. This will guard against these lands being taken up 
by those who would not put them to their highest and most 
beneficial use. 

“If the proposed joint resolution can be promptly enacted 
into law, I am advised by the Geological Survey that it will be 
possible immediately to withdraw a considerable area of publie 
land believed to contain radium. Unless prompt action 18 
taken, however, there is reason to fear that these lands will 
become the basis of private speculation.” 
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THE COPPERFIELD RAID 


OMETHING NEW in law enforcement was seen in Oregon 
. a few days ago when Governor Oswald West sent a girl of 

twenty-five, his private secretary, to a remote mining 
istrict to direct the “cleaning up” of a tough town and the 
rest of five officials, including the mayor, by military authority, 
on charges of illegal liquor-selling. Miss Fern Hobbs is the 
me of the young woman who commanded the expedition, and 
the incident moves the Nashville Tennessean to say that ‘‘it needs 
uly a determination to enforce the law to 
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told that liquor was being sold to niinors and that closing hours 
were not being observed. Newspaper editors seem to give 
more attention to the part Miss Hobbs played than to the 
extraordinary legal procedure. The New York Tribune says: 


‘*We like everything about Miss Fern Hobbs from her name 
up and down. She sounds delightfully feminine, in the best 
and most luscious Western style; and that she acts with true 
feminine dispatch the citizens of Copperfield, Ore., can testify. 

‘They have a direct way of doing things in Oregon, all along 
the line, and we suspect that some day the United States of 
America will be very grateful to this cheerfully experimental 

State. What the secretary of the Governor 





wit every violator out of business and into 
ail,” and that ‘‘Oregon has magnificent 
quse to plume itself on the possession of 
two such fine citizens as Governor West 
ad Miss Hobbs.”” The New York World, 
on the other hand, wonders why the Gover- 
yor should ‘‘send his private secretary and 
a detachment of coast artillery to close 
Copperfield’s two saloons,’’ and asks what 
has become of ‘‘the initiative and referen- 
dum and the recall in that far-away com- 
munity.” ‘*‘Oregon,”’ Brooklyn 
fagle, ‘‘is one of our leading experimental 
Sates,” and ‘‘Miss Fern Hobbs is only one 
phase of a trend toward what is most novel 
ingovernmental methods.” 


says the 


The story of how lawlessness in the vil- 
ge of Copperfield was supprest on January 2 
nay be summed up from the news reports 
inafew words. The municipal government, 
we read in the Oregon papers, was con- 
trolled absolutely by saloon-keepers, who, it 
is claimed, persisted in violating the law. 
(overnor West sent Miss Hobbs to Cop- 
prfield with a squad of coast artillerymen 
under Col. B. K. Lawson, superintendent of 
ihe State penitentiary. Miss Hobbs de- 
manded on behalf of the Governor that 








SHE TAMED A FRONTIER TOWN. 


Miss Fern Hobbs, who led a mili- 
tary raid on thesaloons of Copperfield, 
Ore., and had the mayor, the city re- 
corder, and three councilmen arrested. 


did at Copperfield, when she declared mar- 
tial law in order to close the saloons, the 
voters of the State have been doing in other 
matters for some time. When a situation 
arises that calls for action, they act. Where 
an older community would sit around and 
talk and cite precedents, Oregon writes in a 
new law while you wait. Blunders happen. 
But, what is more important, progress is 
made and the whole country benefits. 

‘We salute Miss Fern Hobbs for what she 
has done and for the cheerful, interesting, 
and effective commonwealth which she 
represents.” 


‘‘Governor West,’ says the San Francisco 
Bulletin, ‘“‘paid a thorny tribute to the 
practical abilities of women when he sent 
his feminine private secretary to make the 
police authorities of Copperfield obey the 
order to close Copperfield’s saloons. Not 
every woman would care to undertake the 

‘job. But Miss Fern Hobbs . . . was not 
appalled.”” The Bulletin wonders if there 
are many young women in Oregon ‘‘of such 
surprizing caliber as Miss Hobbs appears 

The New York Times thinks 

that even if the rum-sellers should win their 
fight in the courts, they will never recover 
from their present humiliation and the ridi- 
cule from all their kind that will be the 
inevitable ‘**Probably 


to possess.” 





incident’s sequel. 





the saloon-keeping officials resign, and. 
vhen they refused she gave Colonel Lawson the word to declare 
nartia! law and close up the saloons by force. ‘‘There was no 
tisplay of arms,” says a Portland Oregonian correspondent, 
“but when the military authorities had taken control they 
varched and disarmed the citizens and they found virtually 
The citizens, it appears, were pretty well 
tivided on the question of law enforcement, and in case of 
violence they would have lined up against each other. Colonel 
lawson arrested Mayor H. A. Stewart, City Recorder Clark, 
and Councilmen Wiegand, Warner, and Woodbury, and told 
hem that if they did not ship their liquor and bar fixtures out of 
wn by the following afternoon he would pile them up in the 
‘ets and burn them. The orders were obeyed to the letter. 
There were rumors that the sheriff intended resisting the military 
uthorities with an armed posse, but the only resistance offered 
Ws an injunction, which Colonel Lawson ignored. When 
injunction proceedings were started, Governor West directed 
Miss Hobbs to act as counsel for the executive department. 
Mayor Stewart and his fellow officials defended their conduct 
by saying they had been legally elected, that the saloons were 
wing condueted under State licenses, and that no legal steps 
been taken to revoke the licenses or to bring criminal pro- 
‘dings against the proprietors of the saloons. A temporary 
“ly government was organized under the direction of Colonel 
lawson, and when the ousted saloon men started civil proceed- 
'™s Governor West said, ‘“‘Let them enjoin and be damned; 
* will go right ahead and attend to our business.” The 
“tcutive’s reason for ordering the raid was that he had been 


Governor West thought of that,” adds The 
Times, ‘“when he selected his secretary for that job.’’ The 
Brooklyn Eagle drops into a somewhat humorous vein in its 
editorial tribute to Miss Hobbs: 


‘““We have to hand it to Miss Fern Hobbs, of Oregon. She 
takes the cake; she is the only pebble on the beach; she’s a 
darling; she’s a daisy, and nothing but slang can do her justice. 
As a real Woman Militant, she compels Mrs. Inez Milholland- 
Boissevain to get off her high horse, and makes Mrs. Pankhurst 
hide a diminished head in England’s fogs....... 

‘“‘The Demon Rum plays Sisera to Miss Hobbs’s Jael. But 
of the treachery of the Kenite woman who drove a tent-peg 
through the head of the tyrant’s minion, the Oregon girl is not 
accusable. Her methods, have been open. Her tent-peg and 
hammer have been unconcealed.” 


This explanation of her connection with the incident is attrib- 
uted to Miss Hobbs in press dispatches: 














‘‘T wouldn’t have done this for any other man in the world 
except Governor West, and I wouldn’t do it for him again; I 
didn’t want to come. No girl likes to be conspicuous this way, 
but the Governor had to send some one to represent him be- 
cause he couldn’t go himself. I had been on trips for him before 
and know what he expected done. Moreover, everybody will 
admit there was something spectacular about sending a woman 
on a trip of this kind. Some people think the Governor did 
this to be spectacular. He didn’t. He sent me because he knew 
every one would be watching me and wouldn’t think about six 
militiamen coming along. The men rode on the train, and the 
Governor didn’t want the people of Copperfield to know any- 
thing about their coming until they were here. The plan has 
worked perfectly, every one has been watching me, and no one 
thought to look out for the militiamen.” 
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TO PULL THE -LOAN-SHARK’S TEETH 


T IS TRUE that much has been done “in a negative way 
I to combat the ubiquitous loan-shark,”’ by State and city 

legislation, protective associations, and alert public prose- 
cutors, but, we are assured, it is merely a beginning. In many 
cities, says the Chicago Record-Herald, ‘‘the loan-shark has 
not been curbed at all, and where he has been subjected to honest 
competition, the dose needs to be increased.’’ So the plan of 
Julius Rosenwald and his associates to form a great chain of 
banks for loaning small sums to working people meets with the 
earnest approval of the press. For, as The Record-Herald points 
out, “‘when business method and business experience reenforce 
earnest good will in tackling the loan-shark evil, the end is in 
sight.’ With Mr. Rosenwald, who is the head of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, of Chicago, are associated: Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, and—it is said—several New York millionaires. The 





























THROWING IT INTO HIM. 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


first bank is to be opened in Chicago, with a capital of several 
hundred thousand dollars, as the press reports have it, and 
this bank is intended to be only a forerunner of a great chain 
of similar institutions throughout the United States, whose 
aggregate capital is expected to approximate $5,000,000. A 
definite announcement of the details of the plan is to be forth- 
coming later. The most satisfactory account of it at present 
available comes from Mr. Rosenwald, who is now in Europe. 
To quote the statement he made to the Berlin correspondent 
of the New York Times: 


“The object of our industrial loan-banks is to make small 
loans at a low rate of interest—loans of so trifling a character 
that the ordinary bank would not consider them—to working- 
men whose means are too insignificant to give them any standing 
with the banks. We shall require no collateral, but simply an 
indorsement from some fellow wage-earner. These banks, it is 
hoped, will in large measure eliminate the loan-shark evil now 
flourishing all over the country. We aim to kill this system, 
which encourages the small man to borrow beyond his means, 
a system which asks no questions as to how money is to be 
used, and which extorts such high rates of interest that a bor- 
rower, once in the system’s clutches, never is able to shake him- 
self free again. 

“No loan will be made by our industrial banks without con- 
clusive knowledge that the money is to be used for legitimate 
purposes. Another feature will be the issuing of certificates in 
small denominations, purchasable on small weekly or monthly 
payments and bearing 5 per cent. interest, which is a rate far 
above that ordinarily allowed by savings-banks. These certif- 
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icates will be redeemable on demand. A workingman js thus 
encouraged to invest his savings “ 

“There is no pretense on the part of the founders of these 
banks that they are to be purely philanthropic. They should 
combine philanthropy with a fair business investment. . . . ,., 

“That such banks can be successfully conducted has been 
demonstrated in Italy. The industrial banks there loan under 
low-interest and non-collateral conditions, not only to wage- 
earners, but also to small merchants and farmers. [| hope our 
scheme to lend money to the workingman who is unable to 
borrow from the ordinary banks will eventually be extended to 
the small tradesman and the farmer class. Similar banks already 
have been operated in Norfok, Va.; St. Louis, Atlanta, Phila. 
delphia, Washington, and other American cities.” 


Mr. Rosenwald, according to The Record-Heruld, is now 
“making a study of industrial credit institutions in Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, and elsewhere.” As we have learned something 
about rural credit systems from Europe, it now ‘‘seems that we 
have something to learn there about industrial loan systems.” 
And the Chicago paper continues: 


“Such systems, if efficiently managed on the right principles, 
are not only a boon to poor, self-respecting men who have little 
or no security to offer for small loans, but a reasonably profitable 
enterprise for investors. They afford, moreover, opportunities 
for the inculcation of thrift and the promotion of the beneficial 
policy of peopleizing sound securities in small denominations. 
The proposed scheme will receive the heartiest support of friends 
of justice and constructive reform.” 


Unless some such plan as this is adopted, remarks the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘loan-sharks will return as often as they are driven out,” 
for ‘‘sickness, loss of employment, and other inevitable ills 
drive honest workers’’ to these “‘harpies.’’ This being the case— 


“The new banks will find a field in relieving the unforeseen 
distresses of the self-respecting and the thrifty. As these have 
rolled up unholy wealth for the loan-sharks, they should be 
able to pay a legal and fair interest on their loans which will 
make the new banks self-supporting and enable them to return 
a fair profit.” 


Most enthusiastic of all is the New York Commerciul, which 
ealls the loan-shark ‘‘in reality, the ‘loan-squid’ of the civilized 
world.” Now ‘a handful of red-blooded men—men of char- 
acter, integrity, and resource—are about to attempt the annihi- 
lation of this thousand-armed octopus.” To those who fear 
the failure of the enterprise, it replies: 


The men who are promulgating the ‘small 
loan’ idea are graduates and postgraduates of the school of 


“*Nonsense! 


finance. Furthermore, they have grown beyond the ‘won't 
pay’ and the ‘terrible-risk’ stages! They want to give the Man 
Underneath a chance to lift his head from the stoke-hole and 
breathe God’s pure air; to live like a free man and die in peace! 
They want to see what American labor can do, once it is freed 
from the shackles of haunting, hovering, harrying debt! 

“In the name of Him who said, ‘My yoke is easy and my 
burden is light,’ let us aid these gentlemen in their work of 
solving and rehabilitating human lives and destinies!”’ 


While the St. Louis Globe Democrat heartily praises the 
Rosenwald plan, believing it would certainly be a blessing to 
many deserving people, it points out that ‘‘there are two classes 
of borrowers who could not avail themselves of this help”: 


‘‘One class is the foolish and reckless, who borrow money on 
the pledge of their salaries for purposes that would not pass 
inspection of such an institution. . . . It may be argued that 
those who borrow recklessly or foolishly are not deserving of 
help, but this is taking a rather strict view of the matter. It is 
just as much against the general welfare to have such a state of 
affairs exist as it would be if the money originally borrowed had 
been properly used. 

“The other class is that large one which is compelled to borrow 
money because the regular income has ceased. . . . It may 
be that the operations of these banks and other loaning societies 
may so reduce the profits that the sharks may be forced out 
of business entirely, but if so, where will the needy man out of 
employment, the distrest widow, and others who have furnl- 
ture security but no indorsers get relief?” 
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THE FORD MELON FOR LABOR 
W HEN Mr. Henry Ford, who made about a third of 


the automobiles now being used, feels so sure that this 

business will continue to prosper that*he is planning to 
give $10,000,000 to his employees as half of his company’s 
profits for the present year, there is reason for optimism in the 
pusiness world, think most of. the newspapers.. For, as ‘the 
Brooklyn Hagle remarks, “men make no such‘announcements, no 
aich pledges, except when the conimercial atmosphere is tingling 


with the electricity of a coming 
bom.” It also seems to be the 
wanimous opinion of the press 
that Mr. Ford is being very 
generous, and that his employees 
should be very grateful. Beyond 
this, everything connected with 
the cutting of this Ford melon 
brings forth at least two opin- 
ions from the interested editors. 
According tv some, we have here 
splendid example of 
profit-sharing that has ever been 
shown. According to others, it 
isnot profit-sharing at all. One 
japer tells the Ford workmen 
that they have received ‘‘ the char- 
ter of a new industrial freedom.” 
Another informs them that they 
ae going to be spoiled by a 
too benevolent and over-watch- 
We hear from 
me side that the Ford Com- 
pany’s example is sure to be 
followed by its competitors to the 
grat benefit of the automobile 
industry, while we learn from 
another direction that peculiar 
conditions make 


the most 


ful paternalism. 


such a_ plan 
practicable in the Ford plant, 
ind that imitation elsewhere 
would be impossible or disas- 
tous. Some writers speak of the 
sod which will ultimately accrue 
ftom the Ford scheme to labor 


aud to business in general, and of the projector’s wisdom and 
Others predict serious labor disturbances, and with 


foresight. 
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share. 


as the minimum. 

















“I KNOW FORD WELL ENOUGH TO KNOW 

THAT HE WILL PUT THE PLAN THROUGH.” 
So says Mr. Henry Ford, and he explains that his policy of 
dividing $10,000,000 among his workers “is to make 20,000 
contented and happy, rather than to make a few millionaires.” 











of a rare order.’ 
York World: 


The Wall Street Journal declare that Henry Ford “has in his 


wial endeavor committed economic blunders, if not crimes,” 
vhich ‘may return to plague him and the industry he repre- 
‘ts, as well as organized society.’ 
lary of Commerce, himself a manufacturer, looks upon the 
Ford plan as a valuable “‘social advance.” 
‘representative of organized labor, thinks that Mr. Ford’s 
Woposition “‘ will prove of great value financially, intellectually, 
ad socially to those immediately in interest and will create an 
ittelligent, constructive discontent among wage-earners in gener- 
i”; and further, “that in so far as it produces these effects 
twill be a blessing to the whole country.” 

from this multitude of counsel we turn to the company’s 
iri official statement of the few essential facts appearing in the 


New York Evening Sun: 


“Our company has now doubled wages. We have estimated 
Neearnings for the coming year and are dividing as we go—or, 
“other words, as we earn it during the year—$10,000,000. It 

.2@ in the pay envelop semimonthly. 

Our firm belief is that the division of earnings between 
“pital and labor is not fair, and that labor is entitled to a greater 


William C. Redfield, Secre- 


Mr. John Mitchell, : 
above his wage return. 


of industry.” 


will be much imitated: 


a new industrial freedom. 
for imitation by other employers? 
come in the lean years when profits decline. 
the less a striking exemplification of new policies in the world 


We desire to express our belief in some practical way, 
and have therefore adopted this plan. 

“Tt means in substance that no man over twenty-two years cf 
age will receive less than $5 for eight hours’ work. 
be compensated in relation to their value, using the $5 per day 


Others will 


‘‘Whatever future plans we make are dependent upon condi- 
tions, but we hope to be able to make a further distribution at 
the end of the year after having laid aside proper amounts for 
the dividends, extension, and the construction of assembly 
plants throughout the country. 

‘*This is not a plan for any other concern but ours, but we are 


in hopes that other employers 
will recognize the unequal dis- 
tribution of earnings and en- 
deavor in their own way to 
make a better division.” 


Other accounts of the Ford 
project tell of a sociological de- 
partment to see how the men 
spend their new wealth, and of 
various other interesting details, 
which can not be touched on here. 
While the general policy is said 
to be permanent, the plan in de- 
tail is described by officers of the 
Ford Company as an éxperiment 
for one year. The program be- 
gins, notes a writer in the New 
York American, with an act of 
absolute justice: 


‘“‘It fixes the hours of a: day’s 
work at eight, instead of nine, 
and as its factories are in con- 
tinuous operation, works three 
shifts daily. Mr. Ford expresses 
pleasure that this system enables 
him to give employment to sever- 
al thousand more men. 

“But it does more. It ad- 
vances the movement for a gener- 
al eight-hour day prodigiously.”’ 




































The distribution of $10,000,000 
annually among 22,000 work- 
men — salaried employees are 
not inecluded—acecompanied by 
a ‘‘benevolent supervision” of 


their well-being, ‘‘is a ‘melon’ 


But it is more than that, continues the New 


“Tt is a step toward the stewardship of industrial welfare on 
the part of employers of an interesting and significant kind. 
In effect, the Ford Company has made its workmen stockholders 
in the great enterprise they have helped to create. 
it were, capitalized labor, making every worker in its employ a 
beneficiary in the collective proceeds of his work over and 


It has, as 


‘All this evidences a recognition of capital’s implied obliga- 
tions to labor, which is greatly to the credit of the company. 
The Ford employees, indeed, have received the charter of 
Will the plan serve as a pattern 


Its test, of course, will 
But it is none 


If successful, the Ford example, thinks the New York Globe, 


“The big corporation has opened the way to a diffusion of 
ownership. The big corporations are now owned by 3,000,000 
persons, whereas twenty years ago the property they represent 
was owned by less than 300,000. Profit-shating opens the way 
to further wealth diffusion, and holds out the hope of retaining 
the economic benefits that flow from expert, concentrated. 
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management, while securing a juster division of the social prod- 
uct. “Thus there will be the advantages without the disad- 
vantages of a socialistic régime. z 

“‘To give profit-sharing a great impetus in this country,,all 
that is needed is for some large business institution to do well 
with it. The large employers of America would welcome, an 
opportunity to divide profits if thereby wages should become 
elastic. It is possible that the Ford experiment will lead to 
important results.” 


But the Detroit Free Press, in Mr. Ford’s home city, while 
praising the manufacturer’s ‘‘magnificent deed,” doubts if his 
competitors will be able to follow suit. Some of these other 
manufacturers have been quoted as wondering whether Mr. 
Ford wasn’t taking a long look ahead with the idea of insuring 
himself against possible labor troubles, and they credit him 
with foreseeing that the extra efficiency of his workmen may 
fully repay him. And The Free Press, taking their viewpoint, 
observes that while ‘‘the pick of labor’’ will be attracted to the 
Ford plant— 


“other plants cannot meet the price. In the automobile business 
none other has so low a proportion of labor per unit of output, 
and what is possible for Mr. Ford’s company would spell speedy 
bankruptcy for most of his competitors. They have not the 
margin of profit in their operation that will enable them to 
appropriate so much for their pay-roll.”’ 


Among those less enthusiastic over the Ford plan is the 
New York Sun, which asks: ‘Is sweeping worth $5 a day, and 
can any program of industrial justice be founded on an economic 
contradiction?” Except for the concrete benefits derived by 
the employees affected, the New York Journal of Commerce 
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can see no significance in the incident, ‘‘unless it be. that of 
causing dissatisfaction among less fortunate bodies of laborers,” 
In this connection it might be noted that the Ford grounds ay 
being besieged by many hundred men seeking employment, 
So the New York Times looks for “‘serious disturbances in the 
automobile industry labor market.” 













“The Ford Company cannot hire all.the men, yet there yill 











be unrest and dissatisfaction in the: shops of other companies, ENTT 
Strikes. are likely enough, and conditions of peace cannot be of Li 
looked for until the equilibrium is somehow restored.” f , 
ora : 
The Times editorial concludes in this note of dubiety: ihe propert s 
“We think the weight of opinion will decidedly incline to the H@ Th 
side of doubt or to prophecies of certain failure for an experiment J ieattical wi 
so manifestly based upon a vision of universal human uplift 
through a single venture in the field of beneficence.’ —_— 






Another New York daily, The Wall Street Journal, is aghast 
at Mr. Ford’s violation of all the ‘‘true‘laws of giving”: 







“Such unscientific rewards may get advertising and get 
riddance to Henry Ford of his burdensome millions, hut they are 
unscientific and not true charity in its broadest sense. 

“They introduce instantly what Henry Ford has fought, 
the gambling element. If this principle is extended, roving bands 
of labor will seek factory employment by bribes of gifts on 
temporary good behavior where easy fortune may he thought 
to lurk. People will not work for wages; they will gamble their 
labor for gifts; largess, and bonuses. . 

‘Tf the newspapers of the day are correctly reporting the 
latest invention and advertisement of Henry Ford, he has in his 
social endeavor committed economic blunders, if not crimes. 
They may return to plague him and the industry he represents, 
as well as organized society.” : 





























TOPICS 


EvEN Governor Blease must feel that he is pardoning rather too freely 
when he finds that he has pardoned one man twice.—Buffalo Enquirer. 

Now that Mendel Beilis has been threatened by the Black Hundred, 
perhaps Senator Vardaman will take a hand in the game.—Columbia State. 

THE one indisputable evidence of the fairness of the Dominican elections 
is the fact that the party in power was defeated.—New York Evening Post. 

‘“PETER PIPER picked a peck of pickled peppers’’ has met its equal. 
Colonel Roosevelt is now staying with ex-Provisional President of Para- 
guay, Pedro Pena.—Columbia State. 

Now that the bill is signed, it might be pointed out that those who 
fought so bravely for the beauty of Hetch Hetchy really ought to have 
begun on the name.—New York Evening Sun. 

Mr. BryYAN is entitled to feel much gratification at the assurance that 
Holland will think the matter over very carefully before declaring war 
against the United States—New York Tribune. 
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BRIEF 


WILLIAM B. WItson, Secretary of Labor, is revealed. as a poet. This 
may lead to his appointment as an Ambassador if he is not. careful— 
Brooklyn Eagle. a 

IF a twentieth-century American writer of plays should come into 
possession of the Augean stables he would not clean them. He'd stage 
them.—Courier Journal. 


THE panic caused by the passage of the Currency Bill seems to be 



























THE I 
quite as terrific as the one brought on by the revision of the tariff— 
Sib n Who sells 
Charleston News and Courier. 
heart of Lon 
GAZING upon the Kaiser's thrilling record of 43 wild boars and 17 stags family for ce 





in a few hours, it must be confest that Mr. Armour’s most skilful assistant 
could hardly do better.— Washington Post. 
‘‘ONLY one person in 10,000 understands the currency question,” says 
a Washington dispatch. And probably he can’t expiain it so that any- 
body else can understand it.—Toledo Blade: 
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THE supreme test is whether any public official 
would rather be right than baseball president.— 
Washington Post. 





FRoM the way they are all putting the ban on 
that dance it looks as if 1914 would be the tango's 
banner year.—St. Louis Repubiic. 


THE: Republican party is willing enough to wel- 
come the prodigals back, but the. prodigals want 
to see the fatted calf first.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

WuHar are you kicking about? This time fifty 
years ago eggs were selling in Richmond for 
anywhere from $2.75 to $3 a dozen.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

It’s all right, of course, for the Japs to make 
arms to.sell. to the Mexicans, for, as they say, 
business is business; but perhaps they had better 
ship C. O. D.—Columbus State Journal. 


THE Almanach de Gotha announces that the 
marriage 'of Nancy Leishman‘and the Duke of 
Croy is ‘not one of equal. birth,” which. is the 
first time in. history“the’ Almanach de Gotha has 
officially recognized. the superiority of the free- 
born American.— Philadelphia North American. 





SECRETARY’, BRYAN’s completed arbitration . 
treaties wit ‘Switzerland, “Denmark,.and Uru- 














eer Ir is hoped that Orville Wright's. stabilizer JJ" $30 a y 
will have a longer career than Walter Wellman’s The News fi 
equilibrator.—St. Louis Republic. whe its ill 
Ir Porfirio Diaz really wishes to end his days Byion 1), 
in Mexico, The Chronicle suggests that the present 
flormous un: 






is an auspicious moment.—Houston Chronicle. 






tue Liberal 





THE rain falls on the just and the unjust alike, 
but it sometimes seems as if the unjust could afford 
the more expensive umbrellas.—‘San Francisco 
Bulletin. 







THE London Times prints an article on eggs on 
its sporting page. Perhaps because one takes 
such a sporting chance in buying them.—New 
York Times. 

Tue destruction of the White House mint. bed 
removes the last vestige of hope for a reconcilia- 
tion between President Wilson and Marse Henry 
Watterson.— Boston Transcript. 5 


THE folk at Pass Christian have been supply- 
ing the President with fresh eggs gratis. -. Now’ 
the time for somebody to say something -regard- 
ing the Democratic doctrine of “special privileges 
to none.”’—Milwaukee Journal. 
























EVEN with the visit of John Lind, the news from 
Mexico is getting to be of the sort described by the 
Hartford Times newsboy who told a prospective 














guay take a great load off our minds.” The 
thought of war with them was terrible-—Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal. 


POOR CHILD! 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 





patron, “There's plenty of news, but nothing to 
holler.’’—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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LONDON’S GREAT LAND DEAL 


re will : 4 
panies, ENTURIES past and to come figure in the comment gratitude of the English people for what he has done. But as 
not be | of London newspapers on the sale of the Duke of Bed- we turn to the Conservative press we find regret instead of 


ford’s Covent Garden estate. The neighborhood became thanks. Dailies like The Morning Post and The Evening Stand- 
ihe property of the Dukes of Bedford in 1552. Inthe centuries ard, and weeklies like The Saturday Review devote much edi- 
to th ine, as The Times observes, it has been the center of the torial space to showing that all England as well as the Covent 
rindi deatrical world and has played ‘‘an,immensely large part in Garden tenants will suffer, and that the trouble is due in 
1 uplift English literature, in great part to Mr. Lloyd- 
memoirs, and in docu- George’s “‘erusades,”’ 
aghiast * ments of historical in- and particularly his new 
R terest”; “it has always land scheme. 
been dear to the heart Columns of interest- 
of the people, and it ing description of the 
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assistant Ti) forthe cry of “unearned increment.” Garden, notes a journal down Drury Lane and hovering so threateningly overhead.” 
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98 THE 
the Abbey and Convent of Westminster. * In 1621 the present 
square in which stands Covent Garden Market was designed by 
Inigo Jones, who also built the church of St. Paul’s. Toward 
the end of the seventeenth century the district became the 
fashionable quarter of London. In value per square foot the 
district probably comes next to the city to-day.” 


This is not the only property the Duke of Bedford has been 
disposing of, we are reminded. During the past four years, 

















AN EYE-OPENER. 
The Duke has sold his Covent Garden estate (originally Church prop- 
erty) for several millions—every penny of it unearned increment. 
THE WORKMAN (to the Duke of Bedford)—‘‘I see now what you 
fellows mean when you bleat about ‘the burdens of the landowner.’ ”’ 
. —Reynolds's Newspaper (London). 
says The Times, ‘“‘he has been steadily selling his estates in 
the country.” ” With other London dailies The Times has doubts 
whether the Duke intends to reinvest his money in England. 


Meanwhile it trusts, for the new owner’s sake, that the pub- 
licity of his purchase ‘‘may not awaken in the breast of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer some fresh scheme for the taxation 


of ground values and unearned increment.’’ Indeed, observes 


The Daily Mail, ‘‘the publie will scarcely know whether most 
to admire the incomparable prudence of the Duke of Bedford 
in divesting himself of his Covent Garden estate, or the sublime 
courage of Mr. Mallaby-Deeley in venturing to purchase it 
when Mr. Lloyd-George’s stormy petrels are hovering so threat- 
eningly overhead.” The Daily News finds in the sale a direct 
argument favoring Mr. Lloyd-George’s plans: 


“Covent Garden at the time of the grant was worth six 
pounds, six shillings and eightpence a year. To-day it is 
worth twenty-five thousand pounds a year. Most of that 
increase is due to the market monopoly, which is a tax on the 
community, and to unearned increment, created by the com- 
munity. The whole transaction has for the public only one 
serious interest—it illustrates the enormous toll which our 
present land system and our present system of rating take of 
the community for the benefit of the few landowners. The 
Government’s land scheme has still to deal with this evil.” 

And the weekly Nation so far agrees as to say: 

“That it is possible for so huge a fortune to be built up from 
the industry of the community, without anything being given 
in exchange, will certainly furnish matter for thought regarding 
our present system of rating land in urban districts.” 


Deep is the regret of the ultra-Conservative Morning Post 


at the news of the sale. But it can not blame the Duke: 


‘He and other great London landlords, who have done so 
much for the town, are now the subjects of an attack based 
on an appeal to class jealousy and cupidity. The property 
of the few is being held out as a bait to the many, and our 
old landlords are driven by the mere instinct of self-preser- 
vation to sell their estates and invest the proceeds in other 
securities.” 


LITERARY 


DIGEST January 17, 1914 
Such views are found exprest at some length by all the Oppo- 


sition papers. The Evening Standard declares: 


“It is comparatively easy to plunder grcat territorial noble 
. . . You can point out that his Grace or his Lordship only took 
the trouble to be born in order to step into the whole magnif. 
cent property built up by some ingenious ancestor, who helped 
Henry VIII. to rob the monasteries, or bought market-gardens 
in the London suburbs when George III. was King. It jg all 
unearned increment; let the virtuous community now seize jj 
without a qualm. 

‘‘But when persons like Mr. Mallaby-Deeley acquire the 
great estates, the situation changes. They will be able to 
prove that they have paid hard cash for the land and tene. 
ments, and are as much entitled to secure possession of it as any 
other purchaser of any other kind of commodity. The inquisi- 
tion into origins falls to the ground. ...... 

‘“The Radical spoliators will lose their dignified, but somewhat 
helpless, aristocratic victims, and find themselves confronted 
by groups of shrewd business men and investors, who have no 
more intention of being deprived of their land than of their 
overcoats.” 

It is some such thought as this which prompts Mr. George 
Lansbury, the radical ex-member of Parliament who has been 
visiting this country, to suggest that this was the very thing 
the Duke of Bedford has in mind. And he further intimates that 
Mr. Mallaby-Deeley is but a figurehead, and that he represents 
a syndicate which in turn represents the Bedford family. So 
that the Duke has paid himself $15,000,000 to get a good title 
But Mr. Mallaby-Deeley resents any insinua- 
The Daily News quotes him: 


for a bad one. 
tion that he may be a syndicate. 


“‘T can tell you that it was an entirely private sale by the 
Duke of Bedford, and an entirely private purchase by me. | 
have bought the estate for investment. 

‘‘T have no intentions with regard to it, except to carry it 
on in the way in which it has hitherto been conducted. There 
is no syndicate—I wish to make that quite clear—and there is 

















THE NEW ULYSSES. 


“ ‘Courage,’ he said, and pointed toward the LAND.”—The Lotos- 
eaters. —Punch (London). 


no question of forming a company to manage the estate. It is 
entirely a private investment.” 

Nor is the Duke’s successor afraid of any coming radical 
legislation: 

‘‘Unless the legislation is of a confiscatory character, I feel 
that no legislation can prevent a landlord and his tenant oa 
coming to a fair agreement. The fair-dealing landlord 
nothing to fear.” 
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ENGLAND'S BOYCOTT OF OUR FAIR 


R. ASQUITH has refused to receive a deputation 
representing influential British commercial interests 
who favor government participation at San Francisco 
in 1915. In his letter to the secretary of the party who asked 
for a reconsideration of the Government’s decision not to 
participate, Mr. Asquith states that he regrets that the Cabinet 
are not able to modify the decision which was announced in 
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£100,000 was required, people’s minds are still influenced hy 
the larger figure.’”’ 

All this discussion, of course, advertises the fair very widely 
and creates far more interest here and abroad than would 
have followed if everything had proceeded without a ripple. 
Some interesting facts of participation appear in the London 
Times: 

“In all, twenty-seven nations have accepted the invitation 
to be represented, and the following is a list of the amounts 

of some of the more important 





Parliament at the last session. 
































countries and the sum they are 
Naturally enough, the London " a = to spend: 
Daily Chronicle connects this 
declination with the decision of ily 62 “ae 
Germany to take the same course, < se: A ; ye a 
and says bluntly that both ay ee pais aainaees £200,000 
Powers are spending too much Argentina. Sieboe wells a £200,000 
; (probably ) 
money in armaments to be able 
to make grants for the expan- “Tt is true that Germany is 
sion of commercial interests. It not to be officially represented, 
proceeds: a : but that is surely all the more 
A . reason for a representative dis- 
“We deeply regret that the } =} 5 == play of British goods and British 
Cabinet are still adverse to the : ee Set ec trade. By deciding not to back up 
proposal for an official represen- GF the desires and efforts of the most 
tation of British products at the important business houses in this 
San Francisco Exhibition. In country the Government is in- 
these days of advancing ex- directly closing up avenues of 
penditure it grudges the £100,000 ite commerce for the future. There 
or so which would be necessary. is no doubt that such official rep- 
(iermany has also decided against resentation would be the best 
official participation. Were En- K guaranty of the business friend- 
gland and Germany spending less ship that exists between Great 
on armaments, their decisions Whis Britain and America, and every 
would no doubt have been differ- ha facility was being offered for 
ent. It is, we think, a pity; an hy those who desired special protec- 
event so pregnant with commer- tion in the way of patents, ete. 
cial changes as the opening of **Messrs. Doulton, the famou: 
the Panama Canal does not pottery firm, have already de- 
happen very often in a century; cee cided to be represented at the 
and commercial victory must é Exhibition. In pottery this coun- 
infallibly come to the nations try is far ahead of the work of 
which prove equal to these oppor- ma. the United States, and it is the 
tunities when they arise. We re- “IL GIOCONDO.” intention of the firm, whether the 
gret it very much, too, on Anglo- r : Government maintains its de- 
American grounds. Our interest The enigmatic smile of this old master distinguishes it from that _ cision or not, to be represented by 
infiie success of the national en- 4 ©*bet sattomal treasure, the “Bonar Lisa.” = --Punch (London). a display which will show the 


terprises of the United States is 

not that of mere foreigners; if we act as tho it were, we give 
a totally misleading and very unfortunate impression. Per- 
laps as the Exhibition is still sixteen months off, and next 
Mareh would not be too late for the Government to change 
ther mind, at least as regards the arts and crafts exhibit ar- 
ranged at Ghent, some wiser influences may still prevail after 
the reassembling of Parliament.” 


But the question has not yet been finally decided in the opinion 
of members of that committee to whom Mr. Asquith refused to 
give an audience, and we read in the London Standard: 


_ “There is reason to believe that the Cabinet were not united 
a the decision which has thus had the effect of causing keen 
disappointment among the public. The decision, a Standard 
‘epresentative was informed yesterday, was probably due to the 
fact that national expenditure is rising, and in the face of this 
the Cabinet are not prepared to sanction further expenditure. 
Apart from the object of the Panama-Pacifie Exhibition to 
lebrate the opening for traffic of the Panama Canal, there 
8 the further object that the exhibition is also to celebrate 
ve eed years of peace between the United States and this 
country. 

“This second consideration,’ said a member of the committee 
0 a Standard representative yesterday, ‘is one upon which too 
litle emphasis has been placed. It is a thousand pities that the 
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cenit have refused to be officially represented, for certain 
ontinental countries have decided to take part, and in their 
tase the ties of kinship and language do not count. Who first 
wade the statement that £250,000 would be required as the 
Cost of representation is not known, but damage was done by 
lis publication, and tho it has been conclusively shown that only 


potter’s art in its highest stand- 
ard. Other firms have also decided to be represented.” 


How strong the general feeling in trade circles, as well as 
among scientific and artistic associations, is for British par- 
ticipation may be judged from the following editorial from 
this great London organ: 


“The British committee [in favor of participation] have 
recently been strengthened by the support of the British Science 
Gild, which has resolved to cooperate in the movement favoring 
official participation. The president of the gild is Sir William 
Mather, who succeeded Lord Haldane, and among the vice- 
presidents and officers are Sir Norman Lockyer, Sir David Gill, 
Lord Sydenham, Sir Philip Watts, Sir Edward Brabrook, Sir 
William Ramsay, the Hon. Sir John Cockburn, Prof. R. Meldola, 
F.R.S., Sir Francis Laking, Mr. Charles Bathurst, M.P., and* 
Sir Boverton Redwood. 

‘Tt is understood that an influential committee of leading 
British artists will shortly be formed on similar lines. 

‘‘An interesting proposal has been made that all British 
exhibits at the San Francisco Exposition, instead of being 
returned direct to this country, should be shown at the Winnipeg 
and Toronto Exhibitions in 1916. It is stated that this proposal 
could probably be executed free of all expense to the British 
Government and the individual British exhibitor, and that it 
would cause great gratification throughout Canada. 

‘*In consequence of the Prime Minister’s inability to receive 
the deputation, the British committee have not had the oppor- 
tunity to put forward officially the favorable arrangements 
they have been able to make as regards the shipping of exhibits 
to San Francisco, which would greatly reduce the expenses both 
of the Government and of the manufacturer.” 





THE LITERARY 


AN ECHO OF ZABERN 


a “VHE STIRRING INCIDENTS in the little frontier 
town of Zabern on the edge of the Vosges have called 
forth in the French and German press a great deal of 

comment in which we see revealed the fact that Frenchmen 

can never be thoroughly Germanized. The people of Alsace- 

Lorraine, like other Frenchmen of their rank in life, are frugal 














WILLIAM—“ The first twenty-five years of my reign gained me 
one hemisphere; the next twenty-five will give me the other.’’ 
—Mucha (Warsaw). 
and industrious, we are told. They are willing to put up with 
a great many petty acts of tyranny if only they are allowed to 
cultivate their fields and to live in peace and harmony. A good 
specimen of the French opinion of the situation is furnished by 
the Paris Soleil. This paper is, of course, the organ largely of 
the clergy and the old aristocracy of France, but at the same 
time it represents the stalwart middle-class who have fought 
for France in the ranks of the Army and are willing to do so 
again. The surrender of a strip of French territory to the de- 
mands of Bismarck it can never forgive or forget. Allowing, 
then, for a certain acerbity of feeling on this subject, we read: 


“The Germans have never ingratiated themselves with the 
population of the annexed provinces. In all their efforts to ac- 
quire the friendship of the conquered people they have shown 
themselves awkward and coarse. The dulness of the Teuton 
is something more than a legend. And yet, with the Alsatians, 
so brave and true-hearted, the love of tranquillity, the desire 
to maintain business prosperity throughout the country, have 
triumphed over every other consideration. And then we must 
not forget the discouragement experienced by the people of 
the annexed provinces when they saw the resigned attitude of 
France as a whole : : 

“But the immense majority of these people have remained 
faithful to us. The life led by them under German rule cannot 
permit them to remain in indifference. The result must be 
either cordial intimacy or inexpiable hatred. This condition 

‘of things has been recognized even by the Reichstag, which 
during the recent trouble has given its support to the Alsatians.”’ 


This writer, Mr. R. Rivasso, who is well known in this field 
of journalism, goes on to give us a very pretty and interesting 
account of the loyalty of these provinces to their native France: 


“This is what took place in a little town of Alsace—whose 
name I suppress for fear of reviving the bitter and rancorous 
feelings which sometimes reign in Germanized France. 

** Last spring the municipal officers of the town had contracted 
to repair a road sloping from the mountains toward the first 
houses of their town. They had no eye for landscape-gardening, 
and neglected to edge it with turf, but when the summer came 
and the sun shone down the edges of this road had become 
covered with blue, white, and crimson flowers, so that the road 
really appeared to be bordered by two immense tricolor flags! 


DIGEST January 17, 1914 
The officers of the town, who were Germans, of course, hastened at 
once, in a violent rage, to tear up these flower beds. But was it 
not beautiful, this act of our brethren across the Vosges, who 
sowed during the night the three holy colors of our war. 

trusting to their native soil and the sun that shone upon it to dis. 
play in all its magnificence the flag of their army before the eyes 
of their jailers ?”—Translation made for Tur Literary Dicgsr, 





A GERMAN PICTURE OF HUERTA 


BUSE, contumely, obloquy, and objurgation have been 
piled upor the head of the President de facto of Mexieo 


—Mr. Huerta. He might not like it if he knew about it, 
but he tells the correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung that 
the only language he understands is Spanish, and that he is, 
therefore, unable to follow as closely as he would like to the 
opinions of the press. He assured the correspondent of his 
friendly feeling for Germany, thus allaying all fears Germany 
may have had on that score, and rather flatteringly averred 
that as an old soldier he admires the warlike spirit and the 
efficiency of the German Army. He emphatically declared 
that the dream of his life had been the creation of a similar 
powerful army for Mexico. His admiration for Germany was 
not lost upon the correspondent, who reciprocates it by saying 
that ‘‘Mr. Huerta produced upon me the impression of a remark- 
ably intelligent and energetic man, and it is easily to be under- 
stood what an influence his powerful personality has upon his 
fellow countrymen.” Just why he has not restored order in 
Mexico he explained to the correspondent thus: 


‘“‘It is true that the disquiet in Mexico has not yet reached 
an end, but my Government has been only ten months at the 
helm, and from its entrance into power not a single dollar has 
been contributed to the public treasury. Mexico had a standing 
army of only 19,000 men, and the 8,000 police that belonged 
to the Government of Madero either deserted or rebelled. So 
you can see how impossible it was to pacify our immense terri- 
tory immediately 














PROTECTING SPIRIT OF THE BIG GUN INDUSTRY. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


“The remarkable success of my Government consists in the 
pacification of twenty-two states, three territories, and the 
district of the capital city of Mexico. We have also limited the 
disturbances in the country to five states. 

“In relation to our international position, we may say that 
Mexico is living in peace with all the world. We are not to blame 
if there is an interruption in the friendship which should exist 
between us and another great people so that its good and 
valuable friendship has teen denied us.’’—T'ranslation made for 
Tue Literary Diasst. 
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MIND IN THE WHITE AND THE 


Le Bon, the French psychologist, says that the two races 

are forever separated by ‘‘a mental abyss,’’ while Boaz, 
ie American ethnologist, sees no essential mental difference 
jetween them. Interesting tests of white and colored children 
in Columbia, S. C., made by Dr. Josiah Morse, of the University 
(South Carolina, with the aid of what is 


[ THE NEGRO RACE less intelligent than the white? 


ing and afternoon, enumerating the months, counting stamps, 
and making change, the drawing tests, both copying and re- 
producing from memory, were all too difficult. The answers 
to the questions of comprehension, to the absurd statements 
and to the problems of various facts, were often absurd or 
senseless; the best replies, however, compare very favorably 
with those of the white children. The definitions were often not 

better than terms of use, and frequently 





inown as Binet’s ‘‘seale of intelligence,’’ are 
kno’ 


stated in the language of a younger child. 





deseribed by the author in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, January). The 
results are somewhat unsatisfactory, altho 
interesting. So far as it is possible to select 
vhite and colored children from the same 
“walks of life,’’ the former seem to be more 
intelligent, but “‘poor white’ children from 
the mills come out almost as badly in the 
st as the colored children, which does not 
bok as if race had much to do with it. 
“The Binet seale,’”’ it will be remembered, 
saset of simple questions and commands, 
dassified by their adaptation to children of 
ix to twelve years. The ‘mental age” of 
ihe child is determined by the highest group 
i tests that he can pass successfully, only 
oe failure being permitted. But if he can 
js five tests in various higher groups, he 
san additional year’s credit. Comparison 
ifthe mental age, thus determined, with the 
ral age shows whether, and in what degree, 
ichild is backward or forward. 
Professor Morse: 





Says 


“The same tests were given to both the 
thite and colored children under practically 
uiform conditions, with the exception that 
wme of the colored children tested were 
ider than twelve years. The course of 





DR. JOSIAH MORSE, 

Who found that colored children 
excelled in rote memory, while white 
children were superior in the more 
complex kinds of mental ability. 


‘**In general, it may be said that the colored 
children excel in rote memory, e¢.g., in count- 
ing, repeating digits (but not one was able 
to repeat twenty-six syllables), naming words, 
making rimes, and in time orientation. They 
are inferior to the whites, however, in esthetic 
judgment, observation, reasoning, motor 
control, logical memory, use of words, resis- 
tance to suggestion, and in orientation or ad- 
justment to the institutions and complexi- 
ties of civilized society. 

‘*To what extent these differences are due 
to difference in racial intellectual ability, 
and how much to environmental influences, 
differences in physiological age, or other 
subtle factors, can not be dogmatically stated. 
They are certainly not due to difference in 
school training. In order, therefore, to make 
the comparisons as just as possible, and at 
the same time ascertain the extent of the 
influence of environment, the white children 
were divided into two groups—city children 
and mill children. The economic, educa- 
tional, and environmental conditions of the 
eotton-mill children are but little, if any, 
better than those of the colored children. 
The results of the comparison showed that 
the proportion of colored children who are 
satisfactory is less than that of the mill 
children, which in turn is less than that of 
the city children. Less than 6 per cent. of 
the city children are more than a year back- 
ward, 18 per cent. of the mill children, 
and 26 per cent. of the colored children. 








tudy in the colored school, which is a 
utt of the public-schoo] system, is essentially the same as in 


Mie white schools, and the quality of teaching is good. The 


ttildren seemed to be at ease in the presence of the white ex- 
mner, and to do their best. No marked variation from 
ie white children in the manner of responding could be noted. 
h almost every case the dress, cleanliness, and manners of the 
tiidren indicated that they came from good homes. The 
plies were usually couched in fewer words than those of the 
vite children. There was less tendency to enter into con- 
‘sation, and it was soon found that they were more at ease 
then reacting to the tests than when an attempt was made 
W talk with them about other things 

‘The results of the investigation upon the white and colored 
dren may be briefly summarized as follows: 


Colored, 
Per Cent. 


White, 
Per Cent. 
10.2 
84.4 
5.3 


More than one year backward 
itisfactory 
ore than one year advanced 


“The number of white children testing at age is decidedly 
t than any other group, whereas for the colored children 
argest group is the one testing one year below age. In 
satisfactory group there is a difference of nearly 15 per cent. 

tween the white and colored; nearly three times as many 

Nored are more than a year backward, and less than 1 per 

mu, are more than a year advanced, 
he picture tests gave the colored children considerable 

“ble, probably due to difference in racial esthetics. The 

“8 relating to time and money, distinguishing between morn- 


None of either the mill or colored children 
test more than one year above age, while 10 per cent. of the 
city children do 

‘Another table of statistics showed that the colored children 
made a better showing in the first five grades than in the first 
seven, but their inferiority to the whites existed throughout 
the school years, contrary to the wide-spread opinion that 
colored children are as well, if not better, endowed during the 
first school years. Again, according to the Binet scale, a larger 
number of white children are in a school grade below their 
mental ability than above, whereas the reverse is true of the 
colored children. A rough classification into three groups, 
according to color—dark, medium, light—showed that the 
darkest children are more nearly normal, the lightest show the 
greatest variation, both above and below normal.” 


The limitations of the study are freely admitted by Dr. Morse, 
who considers it but a crude beginning of a subject that will 
soon be opened up and made to yield interesting and profitable 
data. He comments: 


“Tt need not be pointed out what radical changes would have 
to take place in our educational theory and practise, as well 
as in our social philosophy, if it should be shown conclusively 
that races differ in mental capacity and aptitude just as they 
do in physical appearance. No final conclusions, however, 
are here offered, nor is any attempt made to settle once and for 
all the question of race superiority or inferiority. That requires 
investigation along many lines hardly opened up as yet. But 
this much we may surely conclude from the above study; that 
negro children from six to twelve and possibly fifteen years are 
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mentally different, and also younger than Southern white 
children of corresponding ages, and that this condition is partly 
due, at least, to causes that are native or racial. That is, if 
MM. Binet and Simon had originally tested Southern negro 
children they would have worked out from the results a scale 
which would have been different from their present one in several 
respects, and which when applied to Southern white children 
would be found to be, for the most part, a year or more too 
young, tho possibly there would 
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A NEW METHOD OF BIRD STUDY 


HE STUDY of bird-migration by marking living 
birds so that they can be identified wherever found 


is now carried on by the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York on a large scale. Agents of this instity. 
tion and other ornithologists have now marked over 7,000 birds 
in this way, and important re 





be some tests which would yield 


sults are expected. Observers 








the opposite results. “a= 
‘‘Perhaps some day each 
branch of the human family 
will have a Binet scale of its 
own. Then, by a wholesale 
interchange of tests, as we do 
now with professors, it will be 
possible to determine wherein 
a given people are proficient 
and wherein deficient; and 
later, perhaps, by adding co- 
efficients and credits, to settle 
mooted questions of racial rank. 
But this again belongs to the 
realm of speculation. 
‘**Probably the point of great- 
est value brought out by this 
study is that perchance a key 
has been found in the Binet 
seale which will prove of the 
greatest service in the solution 
of problems in contemporary 
folk-psychology and race and 
social adjustments. Certain it 











ONE OF THE LOW FISH-HAWK’'S NESTS ON GARDINER'S 
ISLAND, WHICH HAS BECOME 


of migratory birds have for 
years recorded the dates of ar- 
rival of hundreds of species in 
widely separated localities, un- 
til little remains to be learned 
about migrations ¢n masse; but 
to say how far an individual 
bird has traveled, or whether 
it will stop at the identical 
farm, woodland, or meadow 
where it mated and _ nested 
the past season; or whether or 
not it will be joined by its 
mate of the previous summer 





—these and countless other 
questions are well-nigh un- 
answered, and the marking of 
the birds is an attempt to 
A POPULOUS RESERVE. solve them. Says Howard 





H. Cleaves, secretary of the 





is that these important human 
problems need, the _ spirit, 
methods, and instruments of science applied to them. The 
Binet scale is the first instrument that has appeared.” 





ODD CURE FOR DEPOPULATION 


NRANCE may go the woman suffragists one better by 

} giving votes not only to all! women, but also to children, 

including even babes in arms. These votes would, in 

all cases, be cast by the head of the house, and the result would 

be greatly to inerease the political powers of men with large 

families. Says a writer in The British Medical Journal (London, 
December 20): 


‘*Among the remedies that have been suggested for the depop- 
ulation of Franee, which is becoming more and more acute, 
have been several affecting the disposal of property. One pro- 
posal is that every estate should be divided at least into four 
parts, those not going to children being confiscated by the 
State; another is complete exemption of large families from tax- 
ation. Another suggestion of a different kind, which, tho 
much less drastic, would probably be much more effectual, has 
recently been made. This is to incorporate in the scheme of 
electoral reform now under discussion the principle that every 
living French citizen should be represented, including women 
and children. While waiting for female suffrage every head of a 
family should have as many votes as he represents persons— 
one if he is a bachelor; two, if married, without children; three, 
four, five, ete., if he has one, two, three children, who do not 
themselves vote. This seems logical, and would give men who 
do not shirk their duty as citizens a plural vote, which would 
have to be reckoned with. Fathers of families would no longer 
be crusht as they now are under military burdens proportionate 
to the number of their children, and under taxes on food and 
houses, which increase with the number of little mouths there 
are to fill. At every turn of legislation—fiscal, successional, 
military—the influence of big families would come into play, 
because they would be effectually represented and defended, 
and because they would count at the poll, and therefore could 
not be neglected by politicians out to catch votes. The force 
of the big family may thus become a lever which by continual 
movements would adjust the balance of political power, and the 


result might be a gradual modification of the mentality of a 


people which has no longer the wish to reproduce itself, and in 
this way is manifestly tending to national extinction.” 


American Bird Banding As 
sociation, in Outdoor World and Recreation (New York, January): 


“‘It long ago became evident to those concerned in inquiring 
into the problems of the movements of individual wild birds that 
some means of marking each for future identification must be 
devised—an idea suggested perhaps by the many stories (some 
of which are no doubt true) regarding birds which were to be 
distinguished from others of the same species by reason of some 
abnormality, such as a crooked leg, a few albino feathers in the 
wing, a twisted tail, or an irregular song or call. One of the first 
suggestions was to catch birds and dye their feathers or paint 
their bills or feet a bright color. By reason of wear and molt 
these methods proved at once to be inadequate, and the scheme 
of placing some sort of inscribed metal ring on the bird’s foot was 
looked to as the logical solution. But silver was too expensive, 
and almost any other material was subject to the corrosive 
effects of the elements, and not until the commercial develop 
ment of aluminum was much progress made. The advantages 
of this new metal for the purpose were evident from the first 
and it has been used for many years by foreign investigator: 
who have secured surprizing results, and by many leading 
American ornithologists, during the past five years, under the 
name of the American Bird Banding Association, whose achieve 
ments have been not less gratifying than those of the Europeans 

‘*Practically all birds, excepting English or house-sparrows 
are eligible for banding, and the methods of securing the subjects 
without injury, for the purpose of placing the aluminum bands 
on their legs, are several. Youngsters in the nest, two or thre 
days before they are ready to leave, are the most easily secured 
but now and then adult birds chance to be captured either by 
becoming temporarily tamed or by flying into houses, tents, ete. 
and some birds, of which the bluebird, flicker, and phoebe aré 
examples, are easily caught on the nest, while others are readily 
trapt at food or bait, especially in winter. Screech-owls a 
often discovered in tree hollows during the daytime and easily 
removed for banding purposes, and starlings and others who! 
roosting-places in church spires and tree cavities are often ap 
parent, can be stealthily approached and seized at night. A 
the present, distributed through the United States and Canada 
there are over-a hundred workers equipped with more that 
10,000 aluminum bird-bands of nine different sizes. . . . From 
the efforts of these men we may gain a more definite idea tha 
we possess at present of the winter ranges of certain subarctl 
birds. Other workers are busy in the heron colonies of th 
South, and last year over 150 young American and snowy egret 
were banded. Imagine the consternation that. may overtal 
some lawless plume-hunter on discovering upon the leg of b 
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DY jughtered victim a neat aluminum anklet bearing an inscrip- 
jon bidding him ‘Notify Am. Museum, N, Y.’!”’ 
+ living lest some should regard lightly the practicability of this 
ay wk of marking wild birds, the writer invites us to consider 
Natural ,few return records from among the many thus far obtained 
ef in America. 
rtant re- “Take, for instance, the ease of the common tern, or sea- 
bservers wallow, that was tagged as a youngster on the breeding-grounds 
ave for Mm" st. Clair Flats, Mich., in August, 1909. Birds of the ocean 
my perhaps be considered as the least likely to produce return 
es of ar- words, for they are not so apt to cross the path of man except 
vecies in Mira portion of the year; but here was a valuable return from a 
ties, un- Min, indicating that it does pay to band sea-birds. Terns 
learned mater in the tropical waters of the Gulf of Mexico and come up 
isse; but Me Atlantic coast at the approach of summer for the purpose 
ae (resorting to the nesting-grounds. The individual bird in 
dividual yestion had likely made three round trips to the tropics from 
whether Vichigan, wearing the band for three years without inconvenience, 
identical yd was within a short distance of his birthplace when taken. 
meadow @ “Considering the great number of robins annually shot in the 
eee uth, it is only natural to expect that some of those banded in 
wrthern States might fall into the hands of Southern market 
ether or Boters, and thus it is that we have the interesting incident 
| by its Miva robin marked at Bangor, Me., in July, 1910, and taken at 
summer @ \shville, Tenn., during the last week of February, 1911. 
ss other ‘Altho a number of records have been obtained indicating a 
igh un ning instinet, none ean approach the two remarkable ex- 
: amples reported by Ernest Harold Baynes in the cases of two 
rking of dimney-swifts. These birds have the misfortune to stray 
empt to@Pwasionally from the main shaft of the chimney and flutter 
Howard Mui through the stove-pipe holes into the living rooms of a 
- of theme, and are unable to find their way back again to their 
‘ee As Mg OT Young. Mr. Baynes, in the month of June, 1911, 
aptured a bird that had made such a mistake, banded and re- 
anuary): GB\wed it. A year later (June, 1912) this bird tumbled out into 


te same room and was again caught and released. The other 
ae is very similar and just as striking. The second bird was 
aptured in June, 1912, and last June was reported as having 
rumed to the same chimney shaft. One appreciates the 
inificance of these two return records in considering that the 
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Illustrations by courtesy of *‘ Outdoor World and Recreation,”’ 


New York. 


hoebe aré NOT THB LEAST PART OF THE SPORT IS SEARCHING OUT 
re readily YOUNG BLACK-BACKED GULLS IN THEIR HIDING-PLACE. 
-owls a 












nd easilyag | 

rs whos@g er home of the chimney-swift is in Central and South 
often apa tetica.” 

ight. A The . : ° ° - 
“Canada writer tells us that he is pursuing several interesting 
ore that ml problems in bird-banding. Some of these he describes 
. . Fronglllows: 

idea tha “Th P ‘ a 

subarcti@am, “ee is but one pair of barn-owls nesting on Staten Island 
»3 of tha” York), and yet these birds rear a brood of from four to 
wy egret teach year. What becomes of the young birds is a question. 





the past two seasons the baby owls have all been banded, 
= birds of this year’s brood being marked on June 7. In 
"*, While the youngsters were having the bands placed on 





overtak 
leg of 5 
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their legs, the old owl came back to the barn loft, thinking the 
intruders gone, and before she could make an exit was seized 
and herself banded. Care was taken to place the ankle-ring 
on the opposite leg from that on which the bands of the owlets 
were adjusted, the object being to make it possible to identify 
the birds in subsequent 
years at long range with 
powerful binoculars as 
the owls perch among 
the rafters. 

‘“‘Another case of ex- 
traordinary interest is 
that of a pair of killdeer 
plovers. The killdeer, 
contrary to most birds, 
is undoubtedly extend- 
ing its range in the 
Eastern United States, 
and it therefore happens 
that a pair of these birds 
has reared a brood (which 
has been banded) for the 
past few years on Staten 
Island, altho no killdeers 
have to our knowledge 
ever laid their eggs there 
before. The questions 
here are: Where did the 
pioneer pair of plovers 
come from? What be- 
comes of the four young- 
sters each year, since 
only one pair comes 
back to nest annually 
and none returning has yet been observed to wear a band? 

“One might continue to enumerate fascinating and specific 
studies in the conduct of wild birds at home—studies which can 
bear fruit, it would seem, only through the medium of bird- 
banding. There are the fish-hawks on Gardiner’s Island, for 
example. Through absolute protection for upward of two 
hundred years these birds have come to nest upon the ground in 
many instances instead of building in tall and formidable trees. 
It would be a satisfaction to know whether or not the young 
reared in the ground-nests revert to the tree-nesting habit, and 
also if any birds reared on this island nest on the mainland. 
One or both of these questions may be answered in time, for 
Mr. M. Lion Gardiner, owner of this historic insular estate, 
has taken some fifty bird-bands from the American Bird Banding 
Association and will try to place them on the legs of practically 
all young in the ground-nests.”’ 














WHERE ARE THE THIRTY-SEVEN ? 


Out of forty young gulls, such as 
this, banded last year, three have 
been heard from thus far. 

















MINE EXPLOSION BY CIGARET—That cigaret-smokers often 
cause mine explosions, and that miners have and use, in their 
electric-lamp batteries, the ready means of lighting cigarets even 
when they are prohibited from carrying matches, is charged by a 
writer in The Coal Age (New York, December 20), who says: 


‘*In an experiment I carried out within the last few days in 
Pittsburg, I placed a piece of iron wire from a picture-cord across 
the terminals of one of the small two-volt electric batteries 
sold in this country and used in connection with the ‘cap’ 
type of electric lamp. The wire immediately became red-hot, 
and easily ignited a cigaret. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
statements of some of the electric-lamp makers that it is un- 
necessary to lock the box containing the battery are ill-founded. 
But even if it be locked and safety terminals applied to the box, 
it is evident that a miner can easily stick two pins into the cable 
which connects the accumulator to the hot or cap lamp, and 
stretch a piece of thin copper or iron wire across the two pins 
and light a cigaret from the red-hot wire. Or the miner may 
obtain a worn-out bulb, smash the glass, couple up a piece of 
thin iron wire to the broken pieces of filament, reinsert the 
bulb in the cap-lamp case and ignite the cigaret from the exposed 
red-hot iron wire. After replacing the proper bulb, no one 
would know that the lamp connections had been used for an 
improper purpose. Moreover, if he so willed, he could make a 
dummy bulb. I have frequently made these experiments on 
electric lamps now on the market. It will be evident that coal 
operators supplying miners with this type of lamp are really 
furnishing them with ready means for having a quiet smoke 
in the mine until the inevitable time arrives for mine and men 
to blow up.” 
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ELECTRIC PORTRAIT SIGNS 


HEN Secretary Bryan visited the National Conserva- 
WV tion Exposition at Knoxville, Tenn., last October, a 
feature of the decoration was an electrical portrait 
of him, which attracted considerable attention and com- 
ment. This method of portraiture, we learn from Popular Elec- 
tricity and the World's 
Advance (Chieago, Janu- 
ary), is the 
Greenwood shadow pic- 
ture. We read in this 
magazine: 





known as 


‘‘In the shadow pic- 
tures the high lights and 
shadows are ingeniously 
blended, the colors are 
as natural as in real life, 
and the treatment of 
lamps is such as to make 
them almost invisible. 
The effect is produced 
by the use of reversed 
construction, and _ the 
high lights and shadows 
are brought out by the in- 
genious placing of lamps 
so as to east reflections 
and counter-reflections. 
The half-tone herewith 
in no way does the dis- 
play justice. The collar 
and shirt-bosom are pure white—the black necktie is brought 
out by a deep shadow—the face is of true flesh-color, and by 
a treatment and grouping of lamps the fine line clear 
around the back of the head, which is hardly discernible in 
the picture, is brought out very nicely, giving a vague idea 
or fine high-light line entirely around the head. The flesh-colors 
in the face are toned and shaded as above stated. and the lamps 
are rendered practically invisible at a distance of from twenty- 
five to thirty feet by the use of an opal lacquer, covering Just 
enough of the lamp to produce the proper effect. With the en- 
trance of these shadow pictures of various kinds into the elec- 
trical-sign industry comes another step forward in the artistic 
development of electrical displays, not to speak of the great 
advertising value they will have for the electrical industry in 
general, by exciting popular interest in the constantly increasing 
uses of current.”’ 


Courtesy of “‘ Popular Electricity."* 
ELECTRIC PORTRAIT SIGN. 














ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS AGAIN 


HERE CAN BE very little doubt that diamonds have 
been produced artificially. The experiments of the 
French chemist Moissan are regarded by most authori- 
High temperature and 
enormous pressure are usually regarded as necessary in con- 


ties as having settled this conclusively. 


junction, and the results are crystals so small that they haye 
Now, however, comes another 
Frenchman, E. du Boismenu, of Paris, with a pamphlet on 
‘The Synthetic Manufacture of the Diamond,” in which he 
asserts that he has made diamonds—that is, crystallized carbon 

simply by decomposing calcium ecarbid, the substance used 
for generating acetylene. The electrical furnace was 
used, but, apparently no high pressures were found necessary. 
‘he experiments took place five years ago, and no explanation 
is given of the delay in announcing them. Francis P. Mann, a 
correspondent of and Chemical Engineering, 
testifies that he saw some of the diamonds, and says that the 
well-known Paris chemists, Lacroix and Maquenne, pronounced 
them pure carbon. Says a writer in The Engineering and Mining 
Journal (New York): 


little or no commercial value. 


widely 


Metallurgical 


‘*As stated, the experiments took place in and before 1908, 
with rather primitive apparatus and insufficient means; tlhe 
process is said to be covered by the French patent No. 4566, of 
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1907, and the experiments do not appear to have been resumed 
The furnace was fitted with two horizontal electrodes, whic 
were carbon rods approaching one another within ten inehe 
It was charged with calcium carbid, fused by the continyoy 
currents applied. 

“‘At the end of a run of twelve hours—the apparatus did not 
permit a further continuation of the experiment—the carhiq 
was found to be ‘enriched’ with fine crystals near the anode. 
In the space between the two electrodes the carbid was let 
undecomposed. The cathode, however, was surrounded by 4 
black mass, from which some flakes of graphite and also some 
colorless, mostly quite irregular, crystals. or globules were isolated, 
which consisted of pure carbon. When the furnace had been 
run for six hours, the length of these erystals was ty-inch; 
the length increased with longer runs, and crystals of 45-inch 
were obtained by the run of twelve hours; the rate of growth 
was generally ;4s5-inch per hour. Mann points out that the 
erystals certainly did not look as if they had been produeed by 
breaking up natural diamonds. It is hardly advisable to express 
an opinion. Yet one would rather expect to find the earbon 
near the anode, and the metallic calcium to travel to the cathode: 
it is stated that rose-colored vapors of burning calcium (and ear- 
bon monoxid) escaped, and that the cathode was enriched 
near the anode by .carbon migrating in that direction. Dy 
Boismenu refers, of course, to Moissan. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether Moissan’s good crystals -of -so-called diamonds 
were really carbon; he did not try to burn the few fairly large 
erystals he obtained in oxygen, and other workers have acknowl- 
edged that they were, in similar researches, deceived by small 
crystals of silicon earbid- and alumina (corundum), both of 
which are nearly as hard as diamonds. Moissan burned only 
some small crystals.” . 





SAVING EYES FROM INVISIBLE RAYS 


HAT 


sounds 


the 


eommon 


what doesn't see will hurt it 
like common 


The invisible rays of the spectrum may cause 


eye never 


sense, but is really a 

error. 
serious injury, and an inquiry is on in England that may 
teach us something. The question of the best glass to use for 
glass-workers’ spectacles has been under investigation for the 
Glass-Workers’ Cataract Committee of the Royal Society of 
London, during four years past, by Sir William Crookes, the 
eminent English chemist, who reported his results to the society 
As we read in The British Medical Journal 
(London, November 29): 


on November 13. 


‘*His experiments, he said, had been directed to ascertaining 
the effect of adding various metallic oxids to the constituents 
of glass in order to cut off the invisible rays at the infra-red end 
of the spectrum, and thus to prepare a glass which would cut off 
those rays from highly heated molten glass which damaged the 
eyes of workmen, without obscuring too much light or materially 
affecting the colors of objects seen through the glass when 
fashioned into spectacles. The elements selected as likely to be 
worthy of further experimentation by combining the metals, 
two, three, or four at a time, in one glass so as to enable the ad- 
vantages of one to make up for the shortcomings of another, 
were cerium, chromium, cobalt, copper, iron, lead, manganese, 
neodymium, nickel, praseodymium, and uranium. While the 
chief object of the research was to find a glass that would cut off 
as much as possible of the heat radiation, the problem was also 
attacked from the ultra-violet and the transparency points of 
view. Glasses which cut off over 90 per cent. of heat radia- 
tion, which were opaque to the invisible ultra-violet rays, and 
were sufficiently free from color to be capable of use as spectacles, 
were prepared, but it was not found possible to combine in one 
specimen of glass these three desiderata in the highest degree. 
The ideal glass which would transmit all the colors of the spec 
trum, cutting off the invisible rays at each end, is still to be dis- 
covered.. -As far as transparency, however, was concerned, it 
would not, he’ considered, be an unmixed advantage for the 
sought-for glass to be quite clear and colorless. The glare of a 
strong light on white cliffs, expanses of snow, electric light, or 
the sea, was injurious to the eye, and therefore a tinted glass 
combining good obstruction to the heated radiation and ultra- 
violet rays was the best to aim for. For ordinary use, when no 
special protection against heat radiation was needed, the choice 
would depend on whether the ultra-violet or the luminous rays 
were most to be supprest, or whether the two together were to be 
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doubtful, TELL-TALE WORK OF LITTLE LIGHT-WAVES IN SHOWING DEFECTS IN THE COMPLEXION. 
diamonds ‘Hence the man who desires his complexion to appear free from blemish in a photograph should have it taken by infra-red rays." 
irly large 
acknowl- 
by small § toned down. Ordinarily the visible spectrum was assumed to of light the greater are the differences in the reflecting power of 
both of @ end at the Fraunhofer line K, but light could easily be dis- distinct elements of the skin. To ascertain how far this rule 
‘ned only tinguished some distance beyond by the naked eye. It might holds good beyond the limits of the visible spectrum, the writers 
therefore be considered that the ultra-violet rays to be cut off made, in two different regions of the ultra-violet spectrum, 
on account of their possible injurious action were those of shorter two large photographs of the head of a man fifty-two years old. 
wave-lengths than, say, 3,700. Many glasses, all opaque to For comparison purposes a third photograph was made in 
RAYS rays shorter than 3,700, had been prepared for this purpose. visible light and another in the invisible infra-red light of the 
The colors were pale green, yellow, and neutral; they trans- opposite end of the spectrum. ...... 
hurt. it mitted ample light, so that a choice of tints was available to ‘In the invisible infra-red skin defects are conspicuous by 
suit individual taste. Glasses restful to the eyes in the glare their absence. Every element of the skin reflects light, and 
of the sun on chalk cliffs, expanses of snow, or reflected from the __ reflects about as much of it as white marble does. In fact, if 
sea, of vellow, green, and neutral tints, had also been prepared. it were not for the black mustache and eyebrows, the photograph 
chat may They had the advantage of cutting off practically all the might be mistaken for the reproduction of a statuary marble 
to use for @ ultra-violet rays and also intercepted a considerable amount head. 
n for the @ % the heat radiation.” ‘**On [the print] made in visible light, we find the usual and 
siety of well-known dark patches and spot effects, the béte noire of the 
sa Ss amateur portraitist who has not mastered the art of retouching. 
cokes, the SKIN DEFECTS IN INVISIBLE LIGHT ‘‘Doubts might well be entertained as to the practicability 
1e society of retouching at all if photographs were always the exclusive 
| Journal \HE EYE of photography may see much that is hidden work of the wave-lengths 3,700-4,300, for there is hardly one 














































































By courtesy of ‘* The Scientific American,’’ New York. 
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common 
ay cause 





from the human optic. Fortunately, however, we square inch of the face which is not covered with a curious net- 
may easily sean whatever is printed on the sensitized Work of dark or bright dots or lines forming different figures 


vertaining @ paper of the photograph, which may thus serve as a medium to 7” different regions. The geteral ae ae of the photw- 
istituents : —- graph is that of an interesting hospital case. 

o-xedtnd translate into visible wave-lengths the rays, above and below 

ld cut off @ the visible spectrum, that do not affect the retina. The inter- Considerable difficulty was experienced in getting a fair 
raged the «ting revelations made by the aid of photography with infra- degree of definition with the uncorrected quartz lens used in the 


naterially @ red and ultra-violet rays by Professor Wood, of Johns Hopkixs. making of the photograph taken with ultra-violet of the shortest 
ass when @ yi) be remembered by our readers. The possibility of using wave-length (3,150 to 3,250). Absorption of ultra-violet light 


cely to be s a ; i : wi tag 
~ etre this method in the diagnosis of disease is now suggested by by the white skin in this neighborhood is about what it is for 


le the ad- @ Periments made by G. Michaud and F. Tristan, of Costa Rica the skin of a negro in visible sunlight, and black spots are 
another, @ State College. These show that the shorter the wave-length less conspicuous on the darkened field. Yet they are much 


anganese, @ of the light used in photography, the more clearly does it em- more noticeable than on ordinary photographs. To quote 


th oy phasize skin-defeets and other small surface markings. These further: 


was also § “* Practically absent when the photograph is made by infra- “The exaggeration and multiplication of skin defects on 
points of § "rays, whose waves are long; more visible by ordinary light, photographs made in ultra-violet light is not surprizing if it 
at radia- and especially noticeable by the short waves of the ultra-violet. be considered that photomicrography with Zeiss’ Uviol glass 
rays, ad H Hence the man who desires his complexion to appear free from _ filter has revealed numberless hitherto unsuspected differences 


| S, x : . » i i 7 i i 5 Ss iffer- 
pectacle llimish in s photograph should have it taken by infra-red rays, 2 the absorbing powers of animal and plant tissues. Such differ 


ne in one while 41 eo 2 y : ences seem to be the rule not merely for proteids, but for nitrog- 
st degree. le the physician who wishes blemishes to show as con- enous compounds in general; if a number of different alkaloids 
the spec- J ‘Picuously as possible, for examination, will use the ultra- are photographed through Foucault’s silver film, over one-half 
to be dis- Violet. Say the authors, in an article contributed to The of them appear as black, altho all of them may be snow white, 
rerned, it Scientific American (New York, December 27): not only for the eye, but also on a photograph made in visible 
e for the ¥ : i light. Cellulose (see the man’s shirt), starch, sugar, always 
glare of & “Skin defects are more numerous and conspicuous on large remain white in such circumstances. 

light, or J Photographs made on ordinary fast plates than on the original. ‘“‘What are the anatomical differences between the skin 


ited glass On the other hand, photographers know that portraits made patches which absorb and those which reflect ultra-violet light 
nd ultra- @ With a yellow sereen on orthochromatic plates show skin defects _histologists will one day tell us. Meanwhile ladies who wish 
when no about as they are, and do not need as much retouching as por- to improve their looks, when at home, will do wisely to proscribe 
he choice traits made without a screen on ordinary plates. blue and violet wall-papers and lamp-shades and to favor, 
nous a ‘Such facts seem to show that the shorter the wave-length whenever practicable, illumination of a deep ruby color.” 
vere to 
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MEUNIER PREACHING TO AMERICANS 


Americans interested in art, but it is to be questioned 

if many have known much of the man who stands only 
second to him in contemporary sculpture—Constantin Meunier. 
The oversight is now being remedied, however, and through the 
agency of Miss Sage, of the Al- 


Rix has been familiar for years to a large group of 


of industrial conditions as they obtain in the Belgium . 
No concessions whatever have been made to popular 
regarding the function of sculpture. This work, while 
beautiful, is disdainful of conventional charm or stric‘ 
propriety. And yet beneath its sturdy exterior lurks 2 
and exalted humanity of feeling. It was impossible, in 
these manful victims of «:onom- 


to-day. 
prejudice 
herently 
H -ademie 
profound 
lopieting 





bright Gallery, Buffalo, a collec- 
tion of the great Belgian’s work 
is now on its course of visits to 
some of our chief centers of art 
interest. Mr. Christian Brinton, 
writing in The International Stu- 
dio (January), finds reasons why 
the work of Meunier should pos- 
sess a potent attraction for our 
public, both general and critical, 
and these reasons, he says, ‘‘lie 
deep at the very roots of the 
national consciousness.” ‘‘If 
there is anything the American 
prides himself upon it is his 
primacy in the field of latter- 
day industrial production, and 
the art of Meunier is, before all 
else, the epic of modern indus- 
trialism.”” To find subjects for 
his chisel and brush, Meunier 
went to the factory and forge, 
the plate-mill and the blast- 
furnace, coal-pit and quarry. 
“The apostle of work in its every 
form and phase, he preferred 
man when he appeared as an 
integral part of that vast fabric 
of effort, mortal and mechanical, 
which enmeshes so much of his 
time and energy.” Conceiving 
his laborer and artizan as com- 
ponent elements of organized 
endeavor, he ‘‘ gave them an ap- 
plication not alone esthetic, but 
social’; and this, in Mr. Brin- 





Picture by courtesy of ‘‘ The International Studio.’ 
FOUNDRYMAN, 


By Constantin Meunier, creator of the epic of industrialism, 
now appealing to the leading industrial nation. 


ic pressure and distress. utterly 
to withhold one’s natural sym- 
pathy, and it is this quaity that 
lends the art of Meunie: its two- 
fold significance. You can not 
regard it as a mere isolated mani- 
festation. You must consider 
it as the achievement of one 
who reacted strongly, and almost 
unconsciously, to certain specific 
surroundings and influences. The 
message of this art by no means 
lies wholly upon the surface.” 


For reasons which the writer 
goes on to state, ‘‘it would be 
difficult to mention an artist 
whose achievement holds for 
America a more inspiring and 
salutary message,’ for— 


“A young nation, not over- 
sure of its attitude toward mat- 
ters of taste, we are somewhat 
given to affecting the super- 
refined and effete. In our haste 
to acquire a reputation for ex- 
elusive connoisseurship we not 
infrequently accept the ephem- 
eral, or that which has been 
solidified by convention, rather 
than the courageously radical, 
and for such tendencies the 
rugged, forthright production of 
Meunier offers a wholesome an- 
tidote. What is true of the pub- 
lic is to a certain degree true 
of our artists as well. They 
care, as a rule, more for the 
manner in which a thing is said 
than for the thing itself, and here 
again the resolute integrity of 
Meunier’s contribution will be 








ton’s view, constitutes the second 
reason why the work of the earnest-souled Belgian should 
arouse our spontaneous admiration. We read further: 


“The number of those who would divorce art from life is 
happily decreasing year by year. We fortunately live in an 
epoch when the doors of the temple of beauty have been flung 
wide open, so that all may enter. Art is no longer the exclusive 
property of the pious, the plutocratic, or the aristocratic, but the 
heritage as well of the poor and the humble. It was but yester- 
day that Millet’s homely rustics from the fresh-tilled fields of 
Fontainebleau made their entrance into gallery and museum; 
it is to-day that the valiant puddlets and foundrymen of Meunier 
claim a similar privilege. The picture with a purpose here 
gives place to an art at once more robust and more restrained, 
to a plastic power and verity that hark back to the age of Attic 
supremacy. And, like the art of the Greeks, this work is soundly 
objective in aspect and appeal. It is based upon accurate, con- 
crete observation, and fearlessly typifies those social forces and 
ideals of which it is but the visible expression. 

“You thus doubtless possess a reasonably clear conception 
as to the aim and scope of Constantin Meunier’s contribution 
to contemporary art. It offers, first and last, a faithful picture 


found to contain the elements of 
fruitful contrast. 

‘“These considerations are, however, collateral rather than 
fundamental, the real crux of the matter being that here is an 
artist who has looked at life frankly and fearlessly, who has 
devoted a long, arduous existence to a single phase of contem- 
porary activity and made of it something that takes its place 
beside the sublime heritage of the ages. The art of Constantin 
Meunier, it cannot be too often repeated, is the logical continu- 
ation of the best classic and Christian traditions. It is both 
Greek and Gothic, and to this imperishable legacy have been 
added the dynamic intensity of effort and the deep humanita- 
rianism of modern days. 

‘These laborers are but the sober sons of the athlete and the 
wrestler of Attic sculpture. Their place is at the forge and in 
the foundry, instead of in the stadium. Their masters are Cock- 
erill, Krupp, and Carnegie. They have been molded out of 
the sinister and inspiring actualities of every-day existence. It 
was Meunier’s invariable practise to go direct to the fountain- 
head of nature herself. ‘Assuredly,’ he once remarked with his 
customary profundity of conviction, ‘nature is the source and 
basis of all artistic creation; yet it is necessary to add to her @ 
certain grandeur of line, a significance that goes beyond mere 
material reality.’”’ 
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“PARSIFAL” FOR ALL THE WORLD 


OR TEN YEARS America has had to endure the frequent 
F reproaches of the European press for running counter 
to the wishes of Richard Wagner in producing “‘ Parsifal”’ 

_a work he desired should be heard only at Baireuth. No 


- eopyright in America interfered with its production at the 


Metropolitan Opera House. The sincerity of these reproaches 
was tested when, on December 31, the European copyright 
on the work expired, and the next day it was heard in Rome, 
Milan, and Bologna; in Madrid and Barcelona; in Paris and 
Charlottenburg, while Berlin waited only till the following 
Monda®. The Metropolitan had its presentation in pursuance 
of the custom of several years past to give this opera particularly 
on relizious holidays. 
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neither law nor equity provided means of hindrance or punish- 
ment. The controversy is almost forgotten now, but it will 
always remain an interesting fact in the history of ‘Parsifal’ 
that Mr. Conried was able to perform it eleven times in one 
season and that the receipts for these performances averaged 
nearly $17,000 each. 

“Tt is not likely that the excitement which the many European 
representations of ‘ Parsifal’ will create will have an appreciable 
effect upon the New York performances. The management 
has been able to count on it for three profitable holiday audiences 
ever since it was incorporated in the repertory of the Metro- 
politan, and the artistic zeal of Mr. Hertz and the German con- 
tingent in the company has been a guaranty year after year for 
admirable performances.” 


The music critic of the London Nation—Mr. Francis Toye— 
breaks out against what he calls ‘“‘the whole ‘Parsifal’ school 
of thought,” and calls 





The performance, says 
Mr. Kr: hbielin the New 
York /’ribune, partook 
of “the solemnity of the 
Christmastide produc- 
tions of Handel’s ‘ Mes- 
siah,’” .nd the audience 
receive’ it in the same 
spirit. Mr. Krehbiel 
goes on to recall some 
facts in the history of 
the embargo America 
has refused to observe: 


“An element of in- 
terest ontered into the 
performance of ‘Parsi- 
fal'—the seeond of this 
season-—beeause of the 
fact that it was probably 
the first in the world, in 
the matter of time, since 
the legal embargo placed 
upon it by the ecopy- 
right laws of Europe 
was lifted. Within a 
few weeks there will be 
scores of first perform- 





FIRE-DAMP. 


Meunier’s art offers ‘‘a faithful picture of industrial conditions as they obtain in 
the Belgium of to-day,’’ and doubtless many other countries. 


it ‘‘vicious,” because 
“likely to have the same 
effect on our theater, 
and consequently on our 
civilization, as ‘temper- 
ance’ legislation has 
had on English public 
houses.” 


“The school. of 
thought is really found- 
ed on Hermann Bahr’s 
praise of Baireuth as 
having ‘nothing in com- 
mon with the infamous 
“‘everydayness”’ of our 
civilization.” NowIam 
not concerned to deny 
the infamy, the vul- 
garity, the commercial- 
ism of our civilization, 
which I detest as hearti- 
ly as anybody. Nor 
yet do I deny that a 
pilgrimage, as made by 
many enthusiasts to 
Baireuth, is often a 
beautiful thing. Pil- 
grimage, in fact, as Dr. 








ances of the solemn and 
beautiful drama in 
European cities, and there will be just as many critical re- 
valuations. Meanwhile New Yorkers will reflect, no doubt 
with some complacency, that the work has been in the repertory 
of the Metropolitan Opera House for ten years (tho not yet ad- 
mitted to the subscription list), and that in addition to forty- 
four representations in German they have enjoyed a score or 
0 in the vernacular. 

“There were three artists concerned in yesterday’s performance 
who took part in the first, on Christmas Eve, 1903—Mr. Goritz 
(Klingsor), Mr. Reiss (Third Esquire), and Mr. Bayer (First 
Knight of the Grail), but the circumstance that it was the first 
time that the work was given without raising the question of 
moral right was more interesting to the few to whose minds the 
fact that ‘Parsifal’ was now free to the world presented itself. 
When Mr. Conried announced his intention to signalize his 
first season as manager of the Metropolitan Opera House by 
producing the work, there was a great hullabaloo in Germany, 
and Mme. Wagner sought to prevent the production by appeal 
to the courts. The effort failed, as it had to, since the work 
was not protected by law against performance in the United 
States, but all the powers affiliated sentimentally or in a business 
way with Baireuth united in a condemnation of Mr. Conried, 
and, as this writer remarked at the time, manifested a disposi- 
ion to hold the American people as a whole responsible not 
only for a desecration of something which they looked upon as a 
little more than sacrosanct, but of robbery also. The mildest 
tem applied to Mr. Conried’s act, for which there was no 
defense in moral decency, was that it was ‘legalized theft.’ It 
was not that, for among civilized peoples thievery can not be 
made lawful; it was simply an appropriation of property for 
Which, owing to the absence of a convention between Germany 
and the United States touchiag dramatic performing rights, 


Johnson truly observed, 
‘may be reasonable or 
superstitious, according to the principles upon which it is 
performed,’ and we of modern England do not recognize its 
value sufficiently. 

‘*But to recognize this fact is not by any means to admit the 
Baireuth contention that a pilgrimage is necessary to a proper 
appreciation of a certain portion of Wagner’s music. Indeed, 
as this particular pilgrimage is decidedly expensive, people of 
ordinary means have hitherto been faced by the practical 
impossibility of undertaking it at all, with the result that 
‘Parsifal’ was to the middle-class as much a synonym for 
luxury as a 80 horse-power motor-car or furs of sable. 

‘Indeed, the result of the ‘Parsifal’ school of thought, were it 
generally accepted, would be to divorcee all great art from every- 
day life, even more than is the case at present; and this is surely 
the worst thing that could possibly happen. Nothing is more 
distressing than to consider the abyss by which art and life are 
sundered under modern conditions. »Art, in fact, is become a 
luxury, and musical art a very expensive luxury, instead of a 
necessity, for every normal, educated human being. The mere 
fact that people ask questions such as: ‘Are you musical?’ or 
‘Do you like pictures?’ proves how low our esthetic standard is. 
It ought to be considered as silly to ask a man questions of this 
kind as to inquire whether he ‘liked sleep,’ or was an invariable 
eater. That every human being is capable of different degrees 
of sound- and color-appreciation is, obviously, true enough. 
But that every man, woman, and child, with the exception of a 
few freaks, takes pleasure in sound and color to some’ extent 
is more obvious still. In fact, these questions are -precisely 
similar to the mid-Victorian formula: ‘Do you keep up your 
reading?’—except that as, nowadays, everybody reads, the 
remark seems unnecessary and idiotic even to the most maiden 
of ladies in the most cathedral of cities.‘ Still it is, in reality, 
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no more ridiculous than the others. Unfortunately, many 


examples. The change began with the rise of Jules Verne. With 
people, intelligent people, still regard the arts, especially the 


an insight amounting almost to prophetic vision, the great 


hearing and the practise of music, as they used to regard the 
reading of books, to wit, as something very solemn and rather 
















French story-teller anticipated most of our latter-day scicntifie 
and much of our mechanical development. Flying, ballooning 





































NEW | 


mysterious, for which a very definite time must be put aside.” motoring, mining, submarine navigation, were all prest into H 
the service of his romances. He anticipated with the eyes of a to 
pac abegorpera new —. wa? 7 ar world of men had begun to D 
’ think of applying them. Jules Verne in his day confessedly gs ; 
THE BOY'S OWN BOOK OF TO-DAY out to astonish the boy, and succeeded in doing so. He applied leges In. 1 
OR THE BOY of to-day “the age of romance is not modern science to the old romance in much the same spirit Mark newspape 
: Me ae : ['wain displayed in applying it when he sent the Yankee to the an unders 
only dead, but almost a forgotten memory.” If any- «Court of King Arthur.’ More than interesting to recall jg bead of a 
one doubts the truth of Mr. George Edgar’s assertion, the fact that the wild escapades in Verne’s books meant to a 
let him quiz the next boy he meets about Marryat, Fenimore astonish readers as appalling flights of imagination have become a. 
Cooper, Mayne Reid, or Henty, and he will find these books are the actual and even commonplace achievements of our own — t 
no longer his cherished possession. Twenty or thirty years have day. Scareely a single one of his flights of fancy has no been resident 
: : 3 : duplicated as part of the ordinary routine of our daily lives, already 1 
almost completely altered his reading. In that far-away time he “To-day the subjects Jules Verne made his own are the stand- ve . 
**dwelt in a world of romance—a world rapidly coming to an _ bys in boys’ fiction. Leviathan warships, boats traveline under ° 
the sea, flight through the air strue- a hall wh 
tion from above, private vehicles rushing elements | 
along the roads at sixty miles an hour, 
explosion by electricity, destruction by “The | 
projectiles slung with enormous force from Wal 
through miles of space, all go into the j Machiner 
stock-pot of the man who makes stories be used i 
for the boys of to-day.” athletics 
theater 
Mr. Edgar stands by with a sort of “The t 
fearful wonder at the amount of techni- em play! 
eal description welded into the modern oti 
. ° = when Is ! 
fiction for the boy. His solicitude goes TElenoy 
even further: given th: 
“His head must indeed buzz with ‘tly t 
mere mechanical lore. The things he York. ‘ 
took on trust from Cooper, Marryat, and In Di 
Mayne Reid thirty years ago would not long time 
be accepted by the reader of 1913. All the more 
the old romantic puppets are dead. generals 
Photographs display the Indian as an tlassic pl: 
inglorious person, wearing the white man’s a 
cast-off clothes and battered silk hats. While 
As boys we have no respect for Zulus, of the Dr 
for we well know a black race of people -someg 
RETURN OF THE MINERS. ean neither be fierce nor savage if it is ‘“ — 
; ; cay ae ; Bary content to dress in cheap and crude imi- As a 
Chere is no phase of industrial activity with which Meunier does not evince first-hand familiarity. tation of the Western dude. The whole : a 7° 
um 






















end with the advance of the more materialistic conception of 
life then startling the vision of adults.’’ His heroes, we are re- 


minded, were Indians, cowboys, pirates, smugglers, highway- 


business of the Spanish Main, galleons 
laden with doubloons, pirates boarding 
doomed vessels, decks with secuppers running blood, cannot 
be visualized in our matter-of-fact day. The boy demands the 
modern steamship and wireless telegraphy, long-range gun- 
nery, and destruction carried on three miles away from the con- 


shool he 
in Womer 
ona bill 
ranged,’ 

American 


men, and soldiers of fortune. ‘‘His literature had to smell of quering forces, and sees that he gets them. Darin 
gunpowder if it dealt with the earth; the reek of blood shocked ‘*As for your highwaymen, the most you can do for the minor “a bring 
his nostrils if the book dealt with the sea.’’ In the London fiction lover of to-day is a little obscure train-robbing in the seme 
Chronicle Mr. Edgar tries to evoke this vanished figure to stand wilds of America, and he is ~— getting suspicious of the bare a he 
him beside his more sophisticated brother of to-day: existence of the few ee solitudes. impossible “ anes “Thi 
‘ dive osuaues wad: the modern youth take an interest in the flight of Dick Turpin oe | 
‘“‘In my day we still believed in the Spanish Main and pirate from London to York, when he knows full well the man would ~ ages 
ships flying the Jolly Roger. When the spirit of rapine was now be pulled up by telegraph before he reached Barnet. So we oe rs 
abroad, richly laden Spanish galleons still had their decks may travel right along the line. a 
made slippery with newly shed blood. We had scarcely faith - “The boy’s romance of to-day is literal, technical, tight, th “ »P 
in the existence of the highwayman thirty years ago, but we _ efficient, and matter of fact. There is less blood in it and more “me 
were near enough to the reign of the coach, and the era of machinery. The author has substituted technical education Ss 
travel along the lonely road, to believe in such pinehbeck for the old romance because the boy demands it. Writers who = to | 
heroes as Dick Turpin, M@gll Cutpurse, Sixteen String Jack, Gal- deal with the gay North Road, the Spanish Main, the running = to 
loping Dick, and Jerry Abershaw. At the same time our faith of contraband goods, and the burning of prairie homesteads m 
gave us confidence in the power of one Englishman to account are swept aside and their works are regarded as impossible. ownsfolk 
for four ‘frog-eating Frenchies.’ Even Jules Verne is old-fashioned. The boy approaches his Viewin; 


‘*Our tiniest wooden heart of oak was quite capable of dealing 


with three first-class frigates of the line, if they were built across 


fiction, looking through the eyes of a professor of science, and in 
method is as critical as a highly trained engineer. An examl- 


dubious 1 


the Channel, and bringing them as prizes round the coast of nation of a selection of the books in the juvenile class produced ‘We di 
Dover. Most of all, we were of opinion that any soldier might in 1913, remembering the stories that passed for boys’ fiction ispired 
determine the conclusion of a battle by his individual prowess. thirty years ago, proves more than any other comparison we dkn sanc 
It was quite easy for the gallant hero to step from the thin red could cite that the age of romance is not only dead, but almost art of th 
line and engage a score of dervishes at the mouth of the pistol a forgotten memory.” belief of | 
or the point of the sword, without being exhausted, perturbed, Whatever others may think of this change, Mr. Edgar has nee, by 
or annihilated. In my day, judging from the boys’ books, the 5 } lien ORS Vell that 
English were indeed of the salt of the earth. few tears to shed. Indeed, he contents himself by calling “Wha 

“To-day, this outlook scarcely appears in the modern boy’s merely ‘‘a fascinating yet out-of-the-way illustration of the way 8 purely 
book, tho a few of the old narratives survive as interesting the world has changed and is changing.” ® endo 
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NEW PHASE IN COLLEGE THEATRICALS 


HE COLLEGE that fostered Webster might be expected 
T: cling to the traditions of a conservative past, but 

Dartmouth [has dashed to the fore of all American col- 
ges in making the theater a part of its college work. The 
newspapers announce that a New York boy, Walter F. Wanger, 
an undergraduate in the New Hampshire institution, is at the 
head of 2 movement to build a college theater at Hanover, where 
acompany made up of Dartmouth students will appear in plays 
which will be open not only to college students but to all the 
residents of the town. The project is more than a dream, for 
already the dramatic society of Dartmouth has frequently 
drawn 1,200 people at twenty-five and fifty cents for seats in 
a hall which will be supplanted by the new edifice. The news 
dements of the undertaking are given in the press dispatches: 


“The theatrical venture is made possible by a gift of $100,000 
fom Wallace F. Robinson, Vice President of the American Shoe 
Machinery Company, who stipulated that the money was to 
be used in furthering some side of college activity other than 
athletics. Accordingly, Robinson Hall will be built, with the 
theater is the chief feature of the building. 

“The theater is to be constructed along the lines of the mod- 


‘em playhouse, but the more or less hide-bound traditions of 


college dramaties have been turned down and a policy evolved 
which is little short of revolutionary. There is no regular theater 
in Hanover, but during the past year eighteen plays have been 
given there, among them ‘The Man from the Sea,’ which is 
shortly to be presented at the Princess Theater here in New 
York. 

“In Dartmouth, as in most colleges, there has been for a 
lng time a dramatic club, which several times a year presented 
the more or less usual college entertainments. These exhibitions 
generally took the form of an amateur presentation of some 
dassic play or the performance of some amateur musical comedy 
or review. 

“While Mr. Wanger was a candidate for the assistant manager 
of the Dramatie Club he obtained permission to put on a one- 
ut vaudeville sketch. This was presented in February, 1913, 
and won the prize of the assistant managership for Wanger. 

“As a result of the success of this attempt to present new 
plays, young Mr. Wanger was made director of dramatics for 
the summer session of Dartmouth College. During this Summer 
vhool he had the advantage of being able to present women 
in women’s characters, and in the middle of the summer put 
oa bill consisting of Alfred Sutro’s ‘Marriage Has Been Ar- 
ranged,’ 
American performance of Stanley Houghton’s ‘Phipps.’ 

“During the week following Easter of this year Mr. Wanger 

vil bring to New York on a special train a company of fifty 
Dartmouth actors, who will appear in a Broadway theater for 
one week, presenting a repertory of plays which have never 
before been seen in New York. 
_“This is the first time in the history of American educational 
institutions that the theater has been made a part of college 
work. It is not Mr. Wanger’s idea to present Greek tragedies 
and ancient comedies. He says it is his ambition to present up- 
oe plays, or rather, to present plays a little bit ahead of 
the day. 

“The audiences which the Dartmouth Theater Company 
lays to are exactly the audiences which the average manager 
lopes to get on the road. They are made up of undergrad- 
sa members of the faculty and their families, and the 

ownsfoll.’” 


i * ° . . 
Viewing from afar, the New York Times mixes its somewhat 
dubious tone with mild encouragement: 


“We do not remember that American college theatricals have 
lispited many men to take up acting for a living, but the new 
jan sanctioned at Dartmouth to make organized theatricals a 


wart of the college life is extremely interesting. It indicates the 
belief of the younger generation in the vitality of the drama, and 
‘nee, by and large, we are bound to get so niuch drama, it is 
vel that the arts associated with it should be taken seriously. 

_ What the outcome of the Dartmouth experiment may be 
‘purely conjectural, of course. But the institution is to have 
“endowed theater, and the repertory will comprise not the 
lent classies, but ‘plays of the day or ahead of the day.’ If 
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Synge’s ‘The Shadow of the Glen,’ and the first_ 


boys, science would seem to be astray. 
of Viscount Bryce are of interest to all 
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these are to tend toward the pessimism of some of the European 
dramatists of this hour the repute of Dartmouth will not be 
increased by its theater, but it is easy to see how, when the 
artistic impulse and the enthusiasm of youth are held in wise 
restraint, a college theater, open on occasions to the outsiders, 
may become a useful institution. The venture, therefore, will 
be watched with interest, especially as the recent theatrical 
experiments in some of the New England towns have been 
directed with good judgment and have promised to be influ- 
ential in the development of good taste.” 





WHO SHALL TEACH THE ENGLISH SCHOOLBOY >— 
Viscount James Bryce, so well known in America, has lately 
mourned over the English schoolboy’s carelessness of learning, 








LE GRAND MINEUR. 


It would be difficult to mention an artist, says Mr. Christian 
Brinton, whose achievement holds for America a more inspir- 
ing and salutary message than that of Constantin Meunier. 











his inability to display the quality of faithfulness and energy 
that once distinguished him. 
puzzles the Brooklyn Eagle: 


One of his proposed remedies 


“‘We-are a little surprized that the Viscount should couple 
with his criticisms a demand for a larger use of women as in- 
structors in British schools. There is a large and growing 
minority in the United States, where we have a practical expe- 
rience of this larger use of women, that calls for the employment 
of more men for the teaching of boys. It is argued by this 
minority that manliness, as men know it, is what boys can not 
absorb from the feminine influence, that ethical standards of 
the two sexes are not uniform in fact as they are in theory, and 
that the wrestling thews that throw the world are best developed 
by men as teachers. 

“Tf too little of teaching by women makes mollycoddles of 
English boys, and too much of it makes mollyeoddles of American 
At any rate, the views 
English - speaking 
peoples, and are bound to be stimulative of wholesome agita- 
tion everywhere.” 














PUTTING HIS 


OUBTLESS enough preachers are successful in putting 
D auditors to sleep, but few, or perhaps no more than 
one, would confess this as his guiding purpose. The 
ease, however, is not as frivolous as is indicated by the opening 
statement, tho Mr. Bruce Barton, who draws the picture, fills it 
out rather unecclesiastically by imaging ‘‘a church whose altar is a 











world even the police have not discovered. On the next Sunday 
night the chaplain found himself confronted with a resdy-made 
audience of fifty unshaved, homeless men, lined up in a ragged 
column of fours. That night at the end of his sermon he passed 
the hat, and again the ragged portion of his congregation was 
provided for by the better fed. And every Sunday rizht sinee 
and every Wednesday night as well he has preached th:cre bare- 

headed in the heart of the square, 








“THE CHAPLAIN” OF MADISON SQUARE. 


The front pew is the most popular in this church, for the holders get the first ‘‘sleep tickets."’ 


On one side, marshaled into a rude 
column, the bedless horde has waited, 
their gaze wandering from the face 
of the preacher to the faces of those 
other listeners opposite, who from 
time to time slip forward to drop 
their contributions in the preacher's 
hands. It is the only churc!: I know 
of where the front pew is more popu- 
lar than any other, for he who stands 
first in line receives the first bed 
check, and many a cold night the 
back row, having stood until mid- 
night, finds the checks exhausted 
and returns to its dreary all-night 
march.” 


The sermon these men hear is ‘‘not 
such as any other church on Fifth 
Avenue would pay regularly to hear, 
but those who stop a moment or 
more to listen are visibly imprest, 
partly by the sermon, partly with 
the fiftyfold text.’ We read: 


‘*Here is a lover and his lass; she 
leaves him on the corner for a mo- 
ment while she steps across to give 
their pittance. He is a shipping- 
clerk and she works all day long in 
one of the department stores. They 
ean not afford the luxury of many 
charities, but they have this one, 
and every Sunday night for more 
than two years they have stopt to 
drop their-mite. A white-fronted 








fire-box, its chancel-rail a curbstone, and its pulpit a hydrant.” 
Its location is Madison Square, New York, and the preacher’s 
name is Chaplain Frederick Rotzler, who has been in pos- 
The audience are 
and the hoarse anthem they sang on Christ- 


session of his charge for twenty-one years. 


**down-and-outs,’ 


mas eve—just outside the range of the carols by the illuminated 


tree in the middle of the square—was ‘‘the angel’s song, peace 


on earth, good will toward men.” ‘‘But even an angel would 


hardly recognize it,’’ adds Mr. Barton, who gives in The Con- 
tinent (Chicago) an account of Chaplain Rotzler’s work : 


‘““Twenty-one years ago he was preaching in that spot to an 
audience made up of equal portions of those who expected to 
sleep in the neighboring hotels and those who were certain to 
sleep in the park, when a man pushed through the crowd and 
dropt some money into his hand. He tried to return the money, 
but the man had vanished. And the chaplain’s gaze, following 
the path which he had taken, came sharp against the figure of a 
poor wretch buttoning a newspaper inside his ragged jacket 
and stopt. The search for the man who had given the money was 
ended; here was the man who needed. When the sermon was 
ended the chaplain gathered out of his audience the fifteen or 
twenty vestless and stockingless ones, marched them across 
town to a cheap lodging-house, and, using the money which had 
been given him, put them to bed. 

‘‘By what channels news is spread through the unwashed 


clubman pauses with his two com- 
panions, and as they reach into capacious pockets for their 
change you hear him tell the history of the chaplain. ‘It don’t 
make any difference how cold it is,’ he says; ‘it may be down to 
zero, but this fellow’s always here. I’ve been seeing him now 
for years, and I tell you he does more good than any church in 
this town.’ They pass on, and a group of light-hearted young 
fellows stop their laughing to listen for a moment, contribute 
their few pennies, and go on more quietly. An automobile 
halts to allow a pretty girl to step down; she offers her contri 
bution, goes back, and is whisked away into the night. The 
chaplain neither asks for the contributions nor acknowledges 
them; he stands there upright and dignified, a conscious repre- 
sentative of the Almighty. And his sermon goes on to the 
end unhalted either by the shopgirl or the daughter of the 
millionaire. There is a benediction delivered while the crowd 
stands hats in hand, and then ‘God Be with You Till We Meet 
Again’ sung from throats long ago burned out. 

“Tull we meet; tull we meet agin,’ the musty notes come 
forth—and as your eyes run over the serried faces of the singers 
you pick out here and there one who will never meet in that 
company again. That white-whiskered old man whose knees 
tremble in the chill—he has met his last defeat at the bottle; 
before another Sunday night he will have passed on. And the 
slim young chap, two rows back in the center, there is a light of 
resolution in his eye which was not there before the chaplain 
began speaking. He does not belong here, anyway; he will not 
be here again. The singing ceases and the chaplain distributes 
his checks, each one entitling the holder to a 15-cent bed. You 
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: E go home, for it is nearly midnight, but there is no sleep for the ministration. Why? Because it has to ask immunity for its 


chaplain. From lodging-house to lodging-house he trudges on own lawlessness. That this condition is inherently and inevitably 
5 his weary round to be sure his poor ‘misfortunates’ are in bed. necessary we do not believe, but it has come to be a fact, and 
— And at each bedside he pauses for a word of silent prayer. the public, which is to pass on the matter in its final analysis, 


“It is his work; he is chaplain of the sockless, confessor of the believes anything bad that anybody can tell it of the liquor 
unshaved. To-night it will be four o’clock before he sleeps, and business. Why? Let the leaders of the trade answer. Other 
to-morrow he will be up and in the prisons or the workhouses lines of business may be as bad, or even worse, but it is not so 
or the hospitals, taking the magazines and fruit which he has plainly in evidence. The case of the liquor traffic is called for 
ellected from goodness knows where, speaking words of kind- adjudication by the American people, and must be ready for 
t Sunday and doing little deeds of help. They are his people, and it trial. Other cases may be called later, but the one before the 
is oie does not coneern us that he speaks of them as ‘poor, desponded court can not be postponed. But, as in the past, the men most 
Sy © @ chaps’ or tells us that they travel under ‘consumed names.’ concerned are playing for postponement, not for acquittal. Is 

+ Tagged The love of God which he carries to them has not one single trace it because they fear the weakness of their defense that they fear 



































































































” passed of self-seeking to adulterate it; if prayers in heaven are answered to go to trial? There are billions of property involved, and an 
an Was @ «the order of their sincerity, his stand high upon the list.” industry of great employing and taxpaying ability; but when 
zht sinee the people decide that the truth is being told about the alcoholic- 
“an liquor trade, the money value will not count, for conscience 
ie . f aroused puts the value of a man above all other things. The 
0 a Trude A MORAL SELF-INVENTORY BY THE writer believes that prohibition is theoretically wrong, but he 


's waited, LIQUOR BUSINESS knows that theories, however well substantiated, may be over- 


= bs thrown by conditions, as has often been done in the world’s 
hee 7 <a HEN AN INSTITUTION that has been the object history. In this country we have recently swept aside one of 
to deop of reforming efforts takes to reforming itself, or to the fundamental theories of the framers of our Constitution in 
reals going from representative to direct government; we are on the 


Si preaching its algo need of reform, — omnes aKd verge of universal instead of male suffrage, and there is a spirit 
‘ * AnoW @ take comfort. The Antisaloon League and Woman's Christian abroad which recks little of tradition, of precedent, or of vested 
10 ale Temperance Union have withstood the railings of many, points rights; and on liberty used licentiously and destructively it 
out Tho Christian Work and Evangelist (New York), but their Will work short shrift. Prepare the defense, friends; make 


first bed ° ” 
light the @ «forts to amend the Constitution of the United States so that your case ready for court, the trial can not be postponed! 


ntil mid- @ the manufacture, sale, and importation of liquor shall be pro- 
xhausted 


all-night hibited is taken as no joke by the liquor interests. A liquor THE CONVERSION OF GOVERNOR 


dealers’ journal is quoted in what The Christian Work calls a ‘‘re- 
narkalle prophecy of the downfall of the liquor trade.’’ Their PATTERSON 


x is“not @ “betrayal of fear” is no longer masked, and their leading journal Ts TRANSFORMATION of Saul of Tarsus into Paul 





on Fifth @ «alls upon the liquor dealers to prepare their defense, for their Gio Anostlstrreaiatihly Gevare 40 writers fa: thé seligious 
to hear, @ day of trial is frankly at hand. In these words the liquor press when. they ecnahinds thé einai of Ra ent 
yment or @ (ealers’ journal presents what it avers is ‘‘a truthful statement”’ Males 3, Patterson to belief. in Christ; ‘the making over of 


imprest, 3 i i ion: ‘ 3 : : é 
‘iy ak how matters stand publicly on this question: his private life, and his complete change of front on the liquor 
d: “Tt is always best for normal people to look at things as they question. ‘*The same power that smote Saul to the ground 
, are. Keality may be oy ese to the sick or eo Tur in brought this modern statesman to the dust of repentance,” says 
lass; she @ “"@!™ hice, umstances, but deception is a poor evidence of friend- one; while another wonders at the similar ‘‘suddenness and com- 
aa ship. Partizanship with blinded eyes only leads the way to 3 pgs . 
. a tuin, and self-deception is the worst of all. Let us look at pleteness of overturn.’”” The country’s “‘ablest champion of the 
shipgtie- things as they are, and in the face of the enemy dare to con- liquor interests’’ now declares from the platform that he is 
‘ long in sider and eoneede their strength. Knowing his plan of battle, marching under the same flag with the Antisaloon League, 
s. They @ “2 better arrange our forces for his defeat; rightly estimating « actuated by the same desire to destroy the traffic in liquor 
lis strength, we can better provide to meet it. The prohibition Pee ay : .” Th v é 
ight henceforth will be nation-wide, and contemplates writing 9"¢ Tedeem a nation from its curse. et ee 
tox ie into the National Constitution a prohibition of the manu- ing Governor Patterson’s veto of the prohibition bills passed 
stopt to facture and sale of all alcoholic beverages. To accomplish this by the Tennessee legislature is said to have been ‘‘regarded as 
e-fronted “ult will require the ratification of thirty-six out of the forty- the strongest argument ever put forth by the friends of liquor?” 


tight States in the Union. Of these nine are already in line . . ; 
two com- rapes : 3 7ine- 
pe peel tough State prohibition—Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, But ‘‘no refutation of saloon apologies could be more convine 


‘It don't Oklahoma, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, ing,’ declares The Continent, than ‘‘refutation from the same 
, down to @ ‘st Virginia. The last five have been added within a period lips that uttered them.” And the eloquent ex-Governor has 
‘him now @ “SX years. In addition to these there are eighteen States in sworn himself ‘‘an everlasting enemy” to fight with tongue and 


shureh in Which a major part of the people live in territory made dry by F F - 
chure id option, ia. whieh 06 sma be semaenl saaitilial tdindlanent pen and influence ‘‘not alone against the saloons of Tennessee 


of many 
this one, 


sc 


xd youn : F i ica.”’ 

sa predominates. If the people in these States who are opposed but against the saloons of Aeeeien. Meus 

itomobile @ the liquor traffic demand it, their legislatures will undoubtedly The story of Governor Patterson’s conversion is perhaps best 
or contr: @ “ify a national amendment. told by the man chiefly responsible for it, the Rev. J. L. 


ht. The @ . “The most influential argument against prohibition is that Weber, D.D., of Memphis, Tenn. While Malcolm R. Patterson 
owledges "8 not effective; that ‘Prohibition don’t prohibit.’ This is was fai Solitiva, ensra De.- Weber in Sson’s- Herald Gitaton) 
us repre- “basic or moral; the fact of failure to enforce is no argument ax — ; ‘ 
yn to the ™ “ust even the expediency, much less against the moral issue ‘he was surrounded by influences that made him the champion 
r of the “olved. Ultimately all questions must be settled by moral of the liquor interests of the State. He was forced into close 
he crowd (@ “*dards; only in this way can mankind be saved from self- and intimate relations with men of convivial habits and some- 
We Meet fm “éement. The liquor traffic can not save itself by declaring times of low ideals. He made compromise with his home train- 
‘tt government is incapable of coping with the problem it ing, and while never a habitual drinker, he was often overcome 
tes come fm Scents; when the people decide that it must go, it will be and led into debauchery that was repulsive to his best nature. 
he singers lanished. We are not discussing the benefit or justice of Jt was while on one of these debauches that he was humiliat- 
t in that §] "hibition, but its possibility and its probability in present eq by arrest and exposure. That humiliation was God’s 
ose knees | ““Cumstances. To us there is ‘the handwriting on the wall,’ opportunity.” ; 
re bottle; and its interpretation spells doom. For this the liquor business : : 
‘And the §@ °% blame; it seems ineapable of learning any lesson of advance- God’s—and Dr. Weber’s, it seems. For, as this Memphis 
a light of ‘ea or any motive but profit. To perpetuate itself, it has Methodist pastor modestly tells the story in another account 
chaplain §j “med alliance with the slums that repel all conscientious and in The Congregationalist (Boston) : 
> will not ( “'tiotic citizens. It deliberately aids the most corrupt polit- 
istributes fi “ powers, and backs with all of its resources the most un- “Tt was during his humiliation that’ my acquaintance with 
ed. Youg™ tthy men, the most corrupt and recreant officials. It does him began. I had always opposed him in his political ambitions 
wt aid the purification of municipal, State, or national ad- and had never spoken to him; but my heart went out to him in 
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great sympathy in his public shame. Iwas divinely led to 
approach him through a letter in which I urged him to seek the 
favor of God, and assured him that honest repentance would 
bring him to his Heavenly Father. I tried to show him what 
Jesus Christ is to the man who realizes himself a sinner. I 
received a courteous and appreciative reply. That led to 
other correspondence and to interviews. He made a bold de- 
cision and took his stand for God.” 


From this account we learn of the remarkable effect of the 
news in Tennessee, where Mr. Patterson ‘‘had for some years 
been leading the forces opposed to the churches.’’ The first 
fruits of repentance were the popular 
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number. I was afterward sent to Congress, where I served gix 
years. At this time liquor was openly sold in the restaurants of 
both wings of the Capitol. The convenience and comfort with 
which intoxicating drinks could be obtained often interfered 
with my own attendance, that of other members, and dis. 
tracted attention from the duties of our representation.” 


Upon becoming a candidate for Governor, he continued, “| 
took a position on the liquor question in the first speech I made 
from which I never deviated throughout my official career.” Ag 
Governor— 


“T prepared a careful message and sent it to the levislature, 
setting forth my views and « x pressing 





ex-Governor’s emphatic declarations in 
favor of the 
bills under consideration by the State 
legislature. Here wasasensation, but 
nothing compared to what followed. 
As Governor Patterson ‘‘studied the 
liquor question from the viewpoint of 
a Christian he was forced to abandon 
his former opinions and to accept pro- 
hibition as the only remedy for the 
great evil.’”” He announced this in a 
law-enforcement speech in Murfrees- 
boro, saying ‘‘that he was able to 
make the change by power given him 
from above.” 


liquor-law-enforcement 


‘“Tennessee was shaken by this an- 
nouncement as never before in her 
history. The liquor people realized 
that their outlawed business was at an 
end. While some*chureh people have 
doubted his sincerity, the liquor people 
have never for one moment questioned 
it. His stand has settled the question 
of prohibition for Tennessee.” 


Questions as to the genuineness and 
permanence of Governor Patterson’s 
conversion are no longer asked where 
he has spoken, or in Memphis, where 
“‘the daily walk and conversation of 
the man answers all questions.”” And 
the effect of the conversion will be felt 
beyond the borders of Tennessee, con- 
tinues Dr. Weber: : 





EX-GOVERNOR MALCOLM R. PATTERSON, 
The former supporter of a regulated liquor traffic, 
whose conversion to Christianity was followed by his 
outspoken advocacy of Prohibition. 


the opinion that Prohibition as g 
governmental policy was fundamen- 
tally wrong. I thought that sucha 
law would result in multiplying the 
evils of the liquor traffic instead of 
correcting them and holding them in 
check. This message . . . has been 
circulated as campaign material, pub- 
lished in liquor journals and in books. 
and used as arguments by tlivose who 
were contesting the advance of the 
Prohibition sentiment.” 


Governor Patterson then described 
the spiritual change he had experi- 
enced. As The Continent quotes the 
speech: 


“My life has had deep sorrows. 
My soul has been tossed on the waves 
of angry s»ss. I have seen the trail 
of liquor everywhere. Going through 
life I have seen it drag down many of 
the associates of my boyhood, blast- 
ing their hopes and consigning them 
to untimely graves. I have seen its 
forked lightning strike my first-born, 
the child of my young manhood, and 
I have borne with him the suffering 
and tried to help him in his brave but 
sometimes melancholy struggle for re- 
demption. At last I have felt its foul 
and stealthy blow as it turned upon 
me its deadly and shaming wrath— 
upon me who had pleaded before the 
people for its very existence. 

‘‘All this I knew and felt without 
a revelation of the deep pathos and 
the meaning of it all. I needed help, 
for I was groping and my feet were 








““The ealls for speeches are coming 
in by every mail and they come from every part of the United 
States. The people want to hear him. 

‘**He is thinking seriously of closing his law office and of giving 
all of his time to the fight against the saloon. He is confident of 
victory and expects to live to see the day when there will not be 
a saloon on Uncle Sam’s soil. When that much-to-be-desired 
time arrives it will be admitted that no man did more to bring 
it about than M. R. Patterson ; 

‘‘Nothing of recent happening has had so inspiring an effect 
upon the church as the conversion of Governor Patterson. But 
is not the church in the world to secure just such things? .. . 
The same power that operated during the apostolic days is 
operating to-day.” 

Governor Patterson’s own story of his change of heart moved 
many to tears as he told it at the Columbus National Conven- 
tion of the Antisaloon League, while, according to Dr. Weber, 
“the building rang with eries of ‘Amen!’ ‘Glory be to God!’ 
‘Hallelujah.’’”” The Governor first related a few simple facts 
about his life: 

““T grew up in the city of Memphis, where saloons were 
numerous, and regarded as fixt and permanent institutions. I 
cannot remember to have ever heard of any movement to close 
them or recall any speech or newspaper article attacking them. 
I became a lawyer, was elected prosecuting attorney of the 
district, and, during my incumbency, saloons were open and 
licensed under the law, and were without restriction as to 


stumbling in the dark. Deep in hnu- 
miliation, tortured and condemned in my own esteem, | thought 
of the oft-repeated phrases about the power of the human will 
to resist temptation and I found them as unsubstantial as the 
fabrie of a dream. 

‘‘When logic failed and reason gave no answer I cast aside all 
pride of opinion, all thought of what the world might say or think, 
and went to the throne of Almighty God. There, on bended 
knees, I asked for light and strength and they came. The cur- 
tains of the night parted and the way was clear. I arose a 
changed man. An invisible hand has led me on to where the 
vision is unobseured. From a critic of others, I looked within. 
From an accuser I became a servant in my own house to set If in 
order. From a vague believer in the guidance of divine power, I 
have become a convert to its infinite truth. From an unhappy 
and dissatisfied man, out of tune with the harmony of life and 
religion, I have become happy and content, firmly anchored in 
faith and ready to testify from my own experience to the miracu- 
lous power of God to cleanse the souls of men.”’ 


Then the ex-Governor paid his respects to the institution he 
had once so ably defended: 


‘“‘It stands a convicted felon, and must receive the sentence 
of the law. It must go never to return, and, with the going of 
the saloon, liquor itself should go. 

“T favor Prohibition in any form that will either reduce oF 
destroy the liquor traffic. I favor it personal-wide, town-wide, 
State-wide, nation-wide, and world-wide.”’ 


OC" 
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Safe and Easy with 


Firestone 


A sign like this will never alarm the motorist whose 
car carries Non-Skid Tires. 

He knows he can trust to the sharp angles and 
hollows of the Non-Skid tread. He relies on the live- 
ly clutch of the rubber which holds without retarding. 

He will tackle the steep, slippery grade or the rough, 
sharp turn with the confidence of experience, because 
he, like thousands of Firestone users, has tested the 
tread. He knows its tough resilience and how it 
increases service with safety. 

To make your car run best and longest at least 


Non- 


Skid Tires 


cost of upkeep and least wear on mechanism, specify 
Firestone. Non-Skids. 





Firestones are made in all types, but are alike in 
quality of service because they are alike in principle. 


Wrapped tread construction—built layer on layer, 
the two-cure process which insures a unit-wall of 
sturdiness and makes possible double inspection— 
these are among the factors for certainty in building 
and security in use. “They make Firestones imperative 
for ease of mind and safety in all seasons, anywhere. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio— All Large Cities 


** America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert con- 
fection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 
Suitable for every occa- 
sion where a dessertsweet 
is desired. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond -flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
erfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing —entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 











ROW N’® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Save the Voice 
Save the lungs. Relieve hoarseness and coughing 
spells. 25c, Soc, $1.00. Sample Free. 
JOHN I.BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 





WE SHIPo» APPROVAL | 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and 
2 way” CAYS FREE TRIAL. 


NLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers on 


highest le 1914 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2. 
a bicycle or 
Wai 2 pair of tires from anyone at y Fa 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
ing to your town. 
E TS everywhere are 
making big 
exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
etl cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
Sempe, qos and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices, 
Do Not Wait; write soday for our s4-cial be 
MEAD CYCLE Co. W-172 HICAGO 





Globe Cabinet Safe 
(P]RotecTIon and 





| privacy unite to make 
the Globe Cabinet Safe 


popular and valuable; its 
value is a fact at once apparent 
to all who use one. 

Its steel construction guards against 
fire risk, while its combination or 
key lock, secures private papers from 
prying eyes. 

The inside arrangement can be made 
up to suit individual requirements, 
which are illustrated in the Globe 
Cabinet Safe Catalog No. 85. 

Write for it today. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 
Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases And 
Filing Cabinets. 
Branch Stores and Local Agents almost 
everywhere. Where not represented, 
we ship freight prepaid. 


Factory, Cincinnati 
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CURRENT POETRY 


| R. CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
is to be congratulated. His fourth 
book of verse “ Beyond the Siars, and 
Other Poems,” is decidedly bette” ‘han any 
one of his three previous volumes. His 
art is as true as ever; with his accustomed 
skill he suggests a mood by mean: of a few 
exquisite phrases, and in additios he has 
gained—or, rather, learned to ex) ress, per. 
haps—a glowing sympathy with ankind, 
a sense of humanity, so to speak, hat lifts 
him above the plane of the lyricists cop. 
cerned solely with their-own personal emo- 
tions. The book, beautifully made, is 
published by Mitchell Kennerle; 

There have been many poems urging on 
the world the establishment of iniversal 
peace. Never has the problem |:cen con- 
sidered more thoughtfully in verse than in 
the lines that follow. 


Peace 
By CHARLES HANSON’ TOWNS 


There is a rumor of eternal Peace; 

The wonderful wild news sweeps through the 
world 

That nevermure loud drums shall beat 

Or bugles blow the awful songs of war. 

There shall be silence where the sabers clashed, 

And utter calun where once the cannon roared; 

The Lord’s green fields shall not be wet with 
blood, 

But white with innocent daisies in the Spring; 

And where the crashing cavalry once plunged 

Our hearts shall hear the lyrics of the birds 

When soft May mornings break in years to be. 


alarms, 


No more shall men of alien races march 

With fiery hearts and madness in their eyes 

To crush their weaker brothers ‘neath their heel; 

Nor women wait through aching days of grief, 

Through pitiless hours of barren loneliness, 

For husbands and young sons to come back home. 

No more shall children stir in the long nights, 

Dreaming of absent fathers; and no more 

Shall faithful hounds whine at bleak thresholds, 
sick 

For one whose feet fled when the trumpets called. 

White Peace, the whisper runs, shall wrap the 
earth, 

And hushed be all the thundering cannonade. 


Wise men have dreamed this dream; and I have 
dared 

To dream it every hour of the years. 

When I have stood high on some starlit hill, 

And watched the moon go her great silver way 

In silence that was deeper than the heav'ns; 

When I have seen the majesty of night, 

And in my contemplation learned that life 

Was but a thread on Time’s immortal loom 

(My life the least of all), and nations less 

Than ribbons that are fashioned at the last 

In one divine, amazing, sumptuous plan, 

Then I have wondered at our boast and pride, 

And marveled at the shallowness of kings, 

The madness of all those who rise to lead 

Their little countries in tempestuous strife, : 

And break men’s bodies, and break womens 
hearts. 

Be swift, O laggard years, to bring that day 

When Right shall be the master of old Might, 

And Love with her soft processes shall see 

Her hour triumphant and her legions large. 

Tear down the bulwarks of incessant Hate, 

And let pale Pity rise from the dull dust, 

Her unfamiliar eyes two flashing stars 

Emerging from the shadows of the deep. 


But dream not there shall be eternal Peace, 
Tho red battalions have been scattered far, 
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And mighty armies lost like Autumn winds. 

Call in the iron navies of the world, 

And sink (hem in the ocean’s monstrous heart; 
gunder the bastions of the universe, bd 
The watchful forts that face the open sea; 
still we shall hear the rumors of great wars, 
And see the smoke of conflict; we shall know 
The old, old battle of the rich and poor— 
The poor with watch-fires in the engine-room, 
And regiments of children in the milis;’ 

The rich with beacon-lights upon their hearths, 
And golden domes their perfumed tents at night. 
But when wild Winter bares her icy sword, 
Qne army shall remember Valley Forge, 

And tremble at the menace of the days; 
Qne army shall meet endless Waterloos 

In the long line of years that sing defeat, 
And in their tattered uniforms march on, 
Till Death, the last Commander, bids them halt. 
There shill be desolation in their eyes, 
4nd sorrow where they pitch their city camp; 
And rags shall be the emblem of their cause— 
Sad banners that reveal their very shame. 


Dream not of Peace eternal till there comes 
some hour supreme when these two hosts shall 
mee! 


Ina great whirlwind of high brotherhood! 


With a few notable exceptions, poems in 
which rime and rhythm are lacking are 


interesting as curiosities, but negligible as 
literature. This is one of the exceptions. 


The Two Old Men 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


There was something quaint and lovely about the 
two old men, 

As they sat together in the crowded car. 

I,and the other young people around me, 

Watched them, and heard their quiet conversation. 


We gathered, in that little trip down-town 
Through the great city, thundering with pain, 
That these two wise yet simple comrades knew 
Each other long ago, and here revived, 

Through some exquisite accident, 

Their boyish friendship after many years. 


We caught but fragments of their pleasant talk, 
But quite enough to love them for the way 
They both recalled the record of old times. 


And I thought: When I am very old and very tired, 
Ihope God sends to me so naturally 

An old, old crony, to renew lost days; 

Acomrade whom I knew when I was young, 

One, unashamed as I, to show his heart 

Wholly to me, unmindful of the crowd, 

The curious crowd that might be all about us. 


And here is a poem that may be men- 
tioned in the same breath with one of 
Heine’s lyries. 


Waiting 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


I thought my heart would break 
Because the spring was slow. 

I said, ‘‘ How long young April sleeps 
Beneath the snow!”’ 


But when at last she came, 
And buds broke in the dew, 

I thought of my dead love, 
And my heart broke too! 


_ The verse of Mr. John Helston is attract- 
lig much attention in England, and the 
tities are laying great stress on the fact 
that the poet is—or recently was—a 
mechanic. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that they do so, for good poetry needs no 
bush. Mr. Helston’s work must be 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Residence of ex- Vice-President Chas. W. Fairbanks,  Milieedls Ind. 
Architect, Howard Shaw, Chicago, Ili. 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath was used through 


Plaster Stays Sienath 


iit laid ona Base that is Strong and Permanent 


{Expanded Metal Lath k 


is the strongest plaster base because its mesh construction is set 
at the angle of easiest resistance to the weight of the wall sur- 
It is the most permanent because the plaster settles over 


face. 


and around this mesh till it grips it with a “key” 
Kno-Burn Metal Lath becomes an actual part 
of your wall as soon as the plaster is applied. 

Metal lath costs no more than plaster bases that are perish- 
It has the marked advantages of reducing the fire risk 
It is the modern wall foundation 


tighter with age. 


able. 
and resisting rust and rot. 


for interior plaster work and exterior stucco construction. 


your architect. 


Every one of you men and women who are thinking about 
a new home will be interested in our book on practical home- 
It is not a mere treatise on Kno-Burn 
Metal Lath. It covers the whole subject of home- 
building from the sort of site to choose clear 
through to the finishing touches. 


building. 


Send 10 cents for postage and 
wrapping and ask for Booklet 709 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 


970 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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You will never enjoy the full luxury 
of a perfect safety razor shave until you 
try the ZigZag. Puts a 
perfect edge on every 
standard make of safety 
razor blade. A dollarin- 
vested in the ZigZag 
makes every shave com- 
fortable,andpays foritself 
in averyshorttime. Sim- 

le, compact, light; a 

or years. Geta — 

day, and you will 

after every shave. Aty your 

dealer’s,or sent prepaid for 

$1, complete with Strop. 
ZigZag Sales Co. 

101 Union St.,Plymouth, Mich, 
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That step insures your greatest 
satisfaction in the home you build 


this Spring. Ask him about 
Hy-tex Brick 


the facing-material which givesthe utmost of beauty, 
permanence, fire-safety and comfort in all extremes 
of weather. And gives them to you at the greatest 
economy in the long run. 


The following booklets tell you of the superiority of Hy-tex 
and its adaptability to all styles and sizes of homes. 


**Genuine E y in Home Building’’—a handsome, 64-page book illus- 
trated in colors explains these savings in detail. Sent for ten cents. 


*‘Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes’’ is a booklet of helpful plans for 
homes of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. Write for these booklets today. 


HYDRAULIC -PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. D1, St. Louis, Missouri 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Davenport, Ia.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New 
York City; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. C. 
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CURRENT POETRY 
(Continued from page 115) 


judged on its merits, without regard to 
wything phenomenal about its origin. 
the Macmillan Company has published 
his “ Aphr« dite, and Other Poems.’”’ Much 
Mr. Helston’s work is marred by his 
sistent didacticism, and by his fondness 
for archaic and “ poetic” terms. He is 
sthis best when he describes wild nature, 
and the two poems which we quote below 
dow keer. and sympathetic observation 
yd real power over language. We regret 
that the first poem contains the objection- 
ible word ‘‘ ofttimes.”’ 


Wapyfarings 
By JoHN HELSTON 


[love all roads that have green sides of grass, 

Where giant purple knapweeds, dark and wild, 

still nod their shaggy welcome when I pass, 
Above pale clover flowers. 

Jused to think they loved me, as a child; 

ind tho they have forgotten, now, alas, 

4nd now they only nod where once they smiled, 
I wander there for hours. 


llove such ways as lead where no one knows— 

Nor cares, ut I; where once the Roman trod, 

Where spreading hogweed stands in stately rows, 
Nor woodbine breezes cloy. 

Itmay be Fancy, or it may be God— 

Asnse is ofttimes with me then that goes, 

Past where the larks their utmost song unload, 
Beyond the heights of joy. 


Ive all goings westward when the way 

kgirt about with evening; when low gleams 

dre yet above dim woods, and yet the day 
Lingers tho night appears. 

Vithin my soni a yearning sadness teems. 

from Twilight comes it, then? From God it may. 

But certain there is then with me that seems 
Beyond the depths of tears. 


In Autumn 
By JOHN HELSTON 


Ie the sun grow old, 

Grow gray and old, and, full of quiet, creep 
from the still slopes and chasmed ways of clouds 

That fill the frontiers of his place of sleep: 

Wan suns, that bleach the shadows cast 
On stubble-fields all day with mist of gold, 

Where evenings—each one earlier than the last— 
from golden mist prepare their paler shrouds, 

As nightfall gathers stars with viewless hand, 
Ydeath goes wide and gathers in the dusks: 

The sharp white breath of morning on the land 
Gams whiter for the empty chestnut husks. 


Here is one of the most effective bits of 
ltpressionistie verse that we have seen for 


ome time. 
Review, 


It appeared in The Poetry 


Nocturne 
By Percy HASELDEN 


Pale drifting pools of silver mist 
Lie on the dank and sullen land, 
While Jack-o'-lanterns, hand in hand, 
With fleeting shadows, turn and twist. 


Here, from the gauze-hung silent wood, 
Flits the shy bat on crooked wings: 

And some late-roving sedge-bird sings 
Along the marshland solitude. 


Beyond the pallid drifting mist 
Rises the little Gothic town— 

Its lamps seem fireflies on a gown 
Of ever-deep’ning amethyst. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


FARMERS WHO KNOW HOW 


HILE breaking the end of a boiled 

egg in a London restaurant Freder- 
ick C. Howe chanced upon a clue to a story 
that seems to reveal the secret of agricul- 
tural progress for our American farmers 
as a class and point the way to a solution 
or the serious problem of food production. 
Mr. Howe noticed some mysterious letters 
stamped on the egg, and asked the head 
waiter to explain their meaning. The 
waiter said the egg came from Denmark, 
and the stamp was a guaranty of fresh- 
ness. ‘‘England, you know,” he added, 
“buys her eggs, butter, and bacon from 
Denmark. The English people use their 
land for hunting, sir.”” The waiter told 
Mr. Howe of the struggle of the Danish 
farmers against poor soil, bad weather, 
and many other difficulties, and explained 
that by using the best methods of soil 
cultivation, dairying, and poultry-raising, 
and by selling their products and buying 
supplies through cooperative societies, they 
achieved prosperity for themselves and 
reduced poverty to the minimum in the 
towns and cities. The prospect of finding a 
good story to bring back to America looked 
favorable to Mr. Howe, and he immedi- 
ately set out to dig up the facts. What he 
discovered is contained in an article in 
The Metropolitan Magazine, from which we 
quote in part: 


I went down into the heart of old London, 
down into the crooked streets near the 
Bank of England, through which the 
uttermost corners of the earth pulsate, and 
finally found the offices of the Danish 
Export Society. The head waiter had 
told me all about it, too. I found that his 
story was correct. The office was not 
unlike a thousand other offices, only it was 
run for the farmers of Denmark. It was 
the London agency of the cooperative 
society through which millions in Danish 
farm produce are distributed to Great 
Britain every year. A private company 
had previously had the contract, but it 
became a monopoly. Then it cut down 
the prices it paid the Danes for their 
bacon and raised the prices to consumers 
in England. This was bad for the farm- 
ers; it was bad for their reputation. So 
the farmers got together and organized 
a cooperative export company to sell their 
own produce to their own customers. By 
so doing they kept the profits to them- 
selves. They also protected their trade- 
mark by insuring goods that were up to the 
standard. 

My interest in Denmark increased. Here 
was a country that seemed to have really 
learned a way to put monopoly out of 
business without putting anybody in jail. 
The next day I was in Hamburg, and after 
a daylight journey across Denmark I 
landed in Copenhagen. And as I crossed 
the sandy country, dotted with villages and 
innumerable schoolhouses and churches, I 








JOSIAH QUINCY 
CIGAR 


The Smoke of Consolation 


In introducing the Josiah Quincy cigar 
‘ . . » 
to the readers of “The Literary Digést,”’ 
I present a cigar made from absolutely 
pure Havana filler, with a genuine 
shade-grown Connecticut wrapper. 
Having been a large dealer in 
fine cigars and tobaccos for many 
years, I have no hesitancy in 
recommending the Josiah Quincy 
to the best of judges. 
We want you to compare this 
cigar with any 2 for 25¢ or 15¢ 
cigar that you are accustomed to 
smoking—by testing 40th at the 
same time, under the same condi- 
tions. You yourself will then 
be the best judge of the result. 


THE SMOKE OF 
CONSOLATION 


The Josiah Quincy is called 
**The Smoke of Consolation’’ 
for two reasons— 


First, the cigar satisfies as to 
aroma, burning quality, and taste. 

Secondly, it is consoling to 
smoke a good cigar that costs so 
little. 


In order that the readers of this 
publication may judge the Josiah 
Quincy cigar for themselves, I 
have had twenty-five thousand 
packed ten ina box, and will send 
a box of these cigars to any ad- 
dress in the U. S., post paid, upon 
receipt of 75 cents in stamps, 
money order, cash or check. 

If.the cigars should not prove sat- 
isfactory as to price, quality and 
taste, returnthe unsmoked ones in 
the box with a letter stating your rea- 
sons, and I will refund your money. 


This offer holds good as long asthe 
cigars last. After that they will be 
sold only in boxes of fifty each, at 
$3.25 per box. 

10 for $ .75 


60 for 3.25 


Send all orders to 


M. L. PAGE 


Department 15 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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+ | got an impression of the hard struggle of 
|the people against poverty; for the soil 
was obviously far from fertile. 
But I did not rest in Copenhagen. I 
| traveled on to the village where the farmer 
lived whose number I had copied from the 
shell of the egg in London. There was no 
|great difficulty about it, and the co- 
operative egg society aided me. For each 
farmer has a number which enables his 
eggs to be identified. I finally found the 
villag>, and to my delight the farmer spoke 
English, as do many other Danes. He was 
| greatly interested that an American should 
come to Denmark, and he told me the story 
of his country, and of his own life, which, as 
I found, was not unlike that of a hundred 
_| thousand other peasants. 
His farm was only fifteen acres, but it 
| was above the average in size; for out of 
a total of 248,000 farms in the country, 
133,000 are of less than 131% acres, while 
only 8,000 are more than 150 acres. There 
are 68,000 farms which average less than 
\ ss. [half an acre each. These are the farms 
Sh ‘of the Husmand, the men who work their 
own little places and are employed as 


were classes in dairying, chemistry, and the 
management of cooperative societies, Dar. 
ish history was emphasized, fcr th 
original motive of the school was patriot. 
ism. In the evening old and young gy 
around the big schoolroom and sarg songs, 
They sat around the teacher in tle clas. 
room, eagerly absorbing his suyestions, 

To attend one of these schvols ig the 
ambition of the peasants. To this they 
look forward. For it they sa.c. Ther 
are forty-two of these high scho: ls in this 
little state of but two and a half million 
people and with an area about ‘he size of 
Massachusetts. The tuition, which ip. 
cludes board and residence for fi: ¢ months, 
is but forty dollars, and the mi: imum age 
of entrance is eighteen years, <° that the 
students are all mature. 





The high schools are importa» * as far as 
they go, but they are only a purt of the 
educational system. Denmark. says Mr. 
Howe, is the best educated country in 
the world. The jetally illiterate are only 
two one-hundredths of one per cent., as 
compared with seven one-hundjredths in 


I found that a man on five acres made a| Germany. We read on: 
very decent living for himself and_ his ¥ 
family. He had some cows and a dozen 
or more pigs. He produced his own 
vegetables and exported eggs and poultry 


| along with his richer neighbor. But the 





“The lips that 
touch Welch’s 
are all that 
touch mine” 
We pressed from October’s 


Just as in our own Wisconsin, democracy 
seems to begin its work by first making 
war on ignorance. It is that a 
Danish peasant will go without his break- 
fast rather than a morning papcr and will 
walk many miles to attend a political reet- 
ing. The Danes have a passion for pclities 
and education. The State sends out 
teachers who talk to the women about 
domestic science and dairying. Lecturers 


sald 





Husmand is not a ‘‘peasant.’’ He is really 
}an agricultural laborer with a little patch 
|of land of his own. Only those who own 
|a larger farm of from 13 to 50 acres, like 
| that of my host, are called peasants. They 
}are not like the peasants of Germany or 


hands on the estates of the large farmers. 


ripest, richest Concords their 
pure, purple juice; the drink 


that radiates good cheer and | 


good health; that invigorates 
but does not stimulate. 


You get Nature’s best AT 
its best in 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


The sanitary, exact Welch ° 


method of pressing the finest 
Concord grapes secures for you 
their highest quality and choicest 
flavor. 

Order a case from your dealer for home 
use and you will be prepared to entertain 
the expected or unexpected guests with 
one of the many delicious punches, julep 


and other beverages made with it, or with 
Welch's “plain.” 


Do more than ask for “Grape 
Juice’ —Say WELCH'’S 








i} | of tenants. 
| the well-being of the country. 
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the farmers of England, for they almost 
all own their land. 

| There is little tenancy in Denmark; far 
| less than in the United States. Over 89 
| per cent. of the farmers own their own 
farms. About 11 per cent. are in the hands 
This is one explanation of 
This is one 
reason why the Danes are such good farm- 
ers. They work for themselves and have 
| no fear of having their rent increased 
when they improve their farms as they do 


ee | in England, in Belgium, and, unfortunately, 


o | to an increasing extent in America as well. 


Denmark, I learned, was not unlike the 
other countries of Europe a generation 
ago. The farmers were ignorant and 
poor. When Germany took Schleswig- 
Holstein, the choicest part of the country, 
in 1864, the patriotism of the people was 
awakened. They saw that they must make 
ithe most of their little country. The 
change began with a new system of educa- 
| tion, from which we might learn much in 
|America. It was designed to stimulate 
|interest in agriculture and things that 
| people use in their daily lives. The school 
| is a mirror of life and is planned as such. 
| I attended one of the high schools, which 
are unlike any school I have ever seen. 
| The courses are of five months’ duration, 





go out from the university to teach history 
and polities, farm management, accounting, 
and everything of value to the peasant. 
My friend had clearly defined opinions 
along almost every political question under 
the sun and a remedy at hand for most of 
them. He had the most diversified knowl- 
edge of farming, of live stock, of agricul- 
tural chemistry. He was like an American 
baseball fan in his intimate and interesting 
knowledge of things. Farming was his life. 
He was saturated with it in a way that 
made it real culture. This was quite as 
true of others. They talked about the 
care of pigs and cattle as a bibliophile 
glows over a rare edition. Farm life is full 
of interest to the Dane. 

Here was a second explanation of Den- 
mark. The people are all educated and 
they are educated for their particular 
needs. Out of vocational training culture 
had come as a by-product. 

Now, it would seem to be a task for a 
Sherlock Holmes to trace an egg, like 
millions of other eggs, from a restaurant 
in New York to a farm out in Illinois. 
But it had been very easy to trace this 
Danish egg from the heart of London to 
another country. For my peasant friend 
was a member of the Cooperative Egg 
Association, which covers all Denmark 


and maintains a foreign office in London, 
like any other big private business. The 
association has 40,000 peasant members, 
who act together, buy and sell together, and 
run their cooperative business, amounting 
to $6,000,000 a year, by little groups in the 
villages and by a central executive com- 
mittee in Copenhagen. Each week eggs 
are collected from the farmers, whose mark 
(Continued on page 120) 


we, 


—and GET IT! jand the boys and men attend in the 


If unable to get Welch's of your dealer, i | winter, and the girls in the summer. The 
we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3.00, These aro no 


- k Bookl | students are of all ages. 
oft <ohatet Oy a ” | examinations and no text-books, and there 


is no uniformity in the courses offered. 
The Welch Grape Juice Co. | But I found the most wonderful enthusi- 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Standard 
of the World 


The Cadillac two-speed direct drive axle is accepted as the 
most progressive motor car development of the year 


Press comment abroad and lat home makes that perfectly clear 
It presages the trend of motor car engineering 


It is the all-absorbing topic in Amefican and European trade and engineering circles, and the 
second award of the Dewar Trophy to the Cadillac has accentuated the intense interest. 


And these native and foreign engineers and editors are merely saying in technical terms what 
the first Cadillac owner you meet will tell you in much simpler language. 


Seagate a the The owner of a new Cadillac—and more than 7500 of the newcars are now in operation— 
the’ dual cing, and — will tell you in blunt, plain, English, that he has never ridden in a car which compared with it, 
He may not argue the merits of the two-speed direct drive principle. 

He will simply say : 


“Get in and ride with me and you will agree that you never experienced a sensation so much 
like floating through space.” 


And if you do ride, you will agree with him. 


There have always been Cadillac owners, thousands of them, who would not concede for a 
moment that more money could buy a better car. 


But there are thousands who go much further now. 


They will not admit that any car is comparable in its riding qualities to this new Cadillac. 
And there are other things as well which they will not admit. 
Above all, they will not admit that there is a car which is comparable in those dominant char- 


acteristics which earned for the Cadillac the second award of the honor most sought by 
European makers—the Dewar Trophy. 


That award stamped the Cadillac as possessing in the highest degree, those qualities which make 
most for all around ‘practicability, for day-in-and-day-out and year-in-and-year-out con- 
stancy, satisfaction and service in the hands of the every-day user. 











MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH.=— 
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Placques of Alba in front of boxes and proscenium give beauty both to decoration and illumination 
Orpheum Theatre, Vancouver, B.C. James J. Donellan, Architect 


What is decorative lighting? 

It is harmony: soft, all-pervasive light that brings out 
the beauties of decorations; decorative fixtures that harmo- 
nize with the decorative scheme. 


Alba Shades, Bowls, Urns, Etc. 


Illumination cannot be more soft, beautiful, all-pervasive (nor more 


economical) than where Alba is used—made in hundreds of exquisite 
forms, especially designed when desired. 

Test Alba in one room and learn how you can make your home 
better lighted and more beautiful. At your dealer’s, or send his name and 
write for booklets—you cannot afford to be without these. 


For illustrated booklet on Good Light, write for No. 60-0 ; for 
Business Light, Booklet No. 47-O; for Home Light, Booklet No. 63-O. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas 
San Francisco 
Macbeth Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto 








“The Domestic Blunders of Women” 


A ‘‘Mere Man’? undertakes to point out plainly to 
women their costly mistakes in managing the home, 
children, servants, purchasing, etc, and proposes a | 
wise remedy Business Methods for the Home. $1 post- 
paid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 





FROM™ HOME 
OF =*STOGIE- 
Seerpeuatteet | 
long filler, sanitary 
I-SEE-cO StociEs | 
No paste heads 


Sunion Gmsae $3100 Delivered=== e2puarantee | 


Free from disagree- 
able Taste and Odor 


because it’s pure. 


Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


I SLENDORA 6 « $3" right from our factory 


Easily di- 

gested — 

does not 

- P “stick to the 

tongue” does not “repeat.” Bottled 

by Peter Moller in his own factory 
at the Norway fisheries. 


— 6" 32° ; 
Ana ithrigors) $389 


t 

pee Fence bendotects {_— 
To™: HOME (reamed 
OF 2 SMOKER N I 


a 
Isenberg Cigar Co. . — > = 6 
Wheeling, W. Va. a 


Sold by druggists everywhere — 
never in bulk — sold only in flat 
oval bottles bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York Sole Agents 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


farmers, 
(Continued from page 118) cattle © 
for ever 
they bear with the date of delivery, so that 95 per | 
any complaint can be traced. The eggs ares 
are first gathered by circles, then by dig. dairies. 
tricts. They are finally sent to Copen. Then 
hagen for export. The collection is not organiz« 
unlike the postal service in its operation, a centr 
Each-farmer is credited by the association product 
with the eggs delivered by him and is paid a millio 
at the price realized in London, !ss the to butt 
expenses of delivery, which amount to very she pas 
little, because all the middlemen h:ve been 
eliminated. The farmer really sells direct. Mr. | 
ly to the consumer. The eggs must be —— 
strictly fresh. They are submitted to cows, b 
examination by electric light, and if the the sain 
eggs are not up to standard the farmer js great es 
fined. best bu 
In consequence of their quality Danish 
eggs bring faney prices. They are better They \ 


packed than any others and are carefully kept cle 
graded. By these means the Danish 

farmer has increased the price of his eggs The | 
just as he has more than doubled thie price 


of his butter by the same careful attention - ra 
to details. a * 

When the cooperative movement started on, 
the excess of eggs exported over those ne . 1 
imported amounted to $2,000,000. By _ 
1909 it had increased to $7,000,000 a year. = i 
During the same period the number of =’ 


fowls increased from 5,900,000 to 11- 
800,000. peasant 


We are faught to believe that efficiency aad wu 
can only be secured by monopoly. It is day on 
assumed that any cooperative control of — 
industry must be wasteful. Yet the dat 
million and a half farmers of Denmark nea 
disprove this. On their own initiative, neo 
they have organized themselves into every $2,360, 
kind of cooperative business, to carry on hogs Pp 
transactions which run into the millions the Go 
of dollars every year. They do it with the the * 
economy and efficiency of the most highly dled fr 
organized private business. And they do it farmer: 
through cooperation, and not through the bes 
Socialism. They buy what they need at Thet 
wholesale and they sell to themselves at St 

rke 


retail in the same way. Thus the farmer AL KE 
gets all that he makes. He has got rid price it 
of one middleman after another, and deals peasan 
almost as directly with his customers as They « 
did his ancestors a hundred years ago at the pany 
village fair. direct]; 
I found cooperation everywhere. The Private 
movement is only thirty years old, but in priated 
that time Denmark has been changed from Den 
a barren country, in which the peasants countr; 
were not different from those of Germany, They 1 
into the world’s agricultural experiment the chi 
station. Little by little I learned the story submit 
of the transformation; a story that makes There 
poverty seem a crime in a country with in Der 
the resources of our own; a story that there < 
suggests a vision of the unfathomed pos- I foun 
sibilities and talents of the ordinary man. railroa 
Further than this, it shows how easily peasan 
poverty can be cured by law rather than encour 
by charity, and this is the big thing this special 
little country teaches to all the world. The 
The change began with butter and the px 
cheese. Prior to 1881, each farmer made freeing 
his own butter and marketed it, just as he tion, \ 
does in many parts of America to-day. steams 
Finally a number of farmers got together deliver 
and erected a cooperative dairy. The suc- consur 
cess was so immediate that other farmers the pr 
followed suit. In thirty years’ time 1,200 distrib 
cooperative dairies had been built by the to the 
the peasants, with a membership of 158,000 a ol 
other. 
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farmers, Who own three-quarters of the 


cattle of Denmark. There is a creamery 
for every three miles of territory. Nearly 
95 per cent. of the farmers owning cattle 
are members of these cooperative 
dairies. 

Then the individual creameries were 
organized into districts, which later formed 
, central organization for handling the 
product for export. England is poorer by 
4 million dollars a week because she fails 
to butter her own bread. This is the sum 
she pays Denmark for butter alone. 


Mr. Howe’s host had only a half dozen 
cows, but that didn’t keep him from having 
the same facilities for marketing as did the 
great estate owner near by. He bred the 
best butter- and cheese-producing cattle. 
They were stall-fed, and the stalls were 
kept clean and sanitary. To continue: 


The bacon business was a by-product of 
the cooperative dairy. The skim-milk 
from the dairy was a loss, so the thrifty 
farmer delivers fresh milk to the dairy to be 
made into butter and cheese and brings 
hack skim-milk to the farm to be fed to 
the hogs. But the hogs had to be slaugh- 
tered, and the private slaughter-houses 
were costly and unsatisfactory. So the 
peasants organized cooperative societies 
and built their own slaughter-houses. To- 
day there are 105,000 members of the co- 
operative slaughter-houses, which kill each 
year 1,500,000 hogs, representing a value of 
$25,300,000. There are thirty-six slaughter- 
houses in the country, with a capital of 
§2360,000. It was found that some 
hogs produced more bacon than others, so 
the Government, which is run by and for 
the peasants, sent out experts who trav- 
eed from village to village to instruct the 
farmers as to the kind of hogs to raise and 
the best way to slaughter them. 

Then it was found a trust had been 
formed in London which controlled the 
market and paid the farmers whatever 
price it chose to fix for their bacon. So the 
peasants formed a trust of their own. 
They organized the Danish Bacon Com- 
pany of London to sell their output 
directly to the consumer. They put the 
private trust out of business and appro- 
priated all the profitsthemselves....... 

Denmark, I learned, is a free-trade 
country. The peasants are free-traders. 
They want to buy wherever they can buy 
the cheapest and are willing themselves to 
submit to the competition of other lands. 
There are no cost-of-living investigations 
in Denmark and no monopolies. Nor are 
there any millionaires or swollen fortunes. 
I found that the Government owned the 
railroads and operated them for the 
Peasants.  Freight-rates are adjusted to 
encourage the export trade and for the 
special benefit of the farmers. 

The ownership of the railroads enables 
the peasant to control his business by 
freeing him from extortion or discrimina- 
tion, while the cooperative societies own 
steamships, so that the farmer really 
delivers directly from the farm to the 
consumer. At the end of each year all of 
the profits of the cooperative society are 
distributed back to the members according 
to the amount of their respective sales, on 
the one hand, or their purchases on the 
other. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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READ THIS, MR. BUSINESS-MAN ! 


This probably is the most important announcement ever made to the nation at 
large by any part of the American Lumber Industry, which, as the well-informed know, is the 
second largest manufacturing industry in this hemisphere. 

This d-gree of importance is due, primarily, to the impressive character of the FACTS about 
Douclas FIR and Washington Red Cedar (not to omit West Coast Hemlock and Spruce). 

The U. S.Government Forest Service Bulletin No. 88. June 17, 1911, describes Douglas FIR as 


‘PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT OF AMERICAN WOODS” 


Douglas FIR is the most universally adaptable wood available on two continents. Its export 
trade is tremendous. It is just coming into its own in its native Jand. 

In proportion to its weight, Dcuglas FIR is by all odds the STRONGEST wood that grows in the Western 
Hem‘snhere. This makcs it the prime choice of experienced buyers for all structural purposes. 

FIR is the economic poneeey of the modern builder of great factoriesand warehouses. It is the mainstay of 
the most skil:ful freight-car builders in the world. A freight-car of FIR weighs 6,000 pounds less than its exact 
counterpart built of the second-best wood for this purpose—and the FIR freight-car is the stronger. This is sig- 
— » every user of sturdy timber for any sort of purpose. (Store up this point—it may be valuable to YOU 
some day). 

Washington RED CEDAR —“‘the moth-proof wood’’—is pre-eminent in the judgment of experienced users, 
forahingles, siding and other exterior uses, as well as for closet-lining, moth-proof receptacles, ete. Western 
—— (a bene different wood from *‘eastern’’ hemlock) is a splendid farm lumber—thoroughly dependable 
and easily worked. 


Spruce is a splendid ‘‘buy’’ for its special utilities. 
Douglas FIR, however, not only hasthe signal values and extraordinary qualities suggested above, but it has 
been accurately described as 


‘AMERICA’S FUTURE TIMBER RELIANCE” 


FIR is the only great native wood whose annual cut is not C’-inishing. Its yearly uction is over 
5,000,000,000 board-feet, and at that rate (if no reforestation whatever should occur) the standing timber will last 
nearly 150 years more, Future famine there may in some species of lumber—but not in FIR. 

This means perpetual variety of choice—unvarying maintenance of dependable grading— certainty of supply 
—vpromptitude of delivery, of any kind and in any quantity—and automatic surety of prices below actual relative 
values, compared with other lumbers. | x 

i rom cottages and art-doors to freight-cars, from delicate interior panelling to foundation sills and factory 
timbers, FIR is, beyond argument and beyond competition, the greatest ALL- UTILITY wood thet grows. 

And, compared with the modern “‘substitutes’’ for wood, for various uses, FIR is impregnable in its native 
merits and its economic desirability. - 

Building material claims are important enough todeserve more analysis than many people give them. Money 
unwisely spent in building is not quickly recoverable— errors of judgment (due to hasty inference in place of per- 
svaal investigation) are hard to correct — and costly. 

WRITE US IN DETAIL of your needs and hopes. We have a Service Bureau of unlimited 
resourccs. Noquestion tooslight to answer—no demand too big to meet. Ask us for 
appropriate literature— samples—advice. You will be glad you did. Address 


Wrst Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ Ass°N. 
706 TACOMA BUILDING, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 











The only Shur-on is made by Kirstein 


Shows Original ; san ' . 4 ~ 4 


Pictures on Screen 


No slides necessary with the RADIOPTICAN. 
Connect the machine (either incandescent or 
arc model) with electric light, slip in your post 
card, drawing, picture or clipping and there it 
is on the screen, with e color and detail. 
The RADIQPTICAN affords amusement, 
i i entertai Every machine 
bears a guarantee tag that protects buyer. 

1f you haven't electricity, there are gas and 
acetylene models, the latter complete with 
generator and ready to operate. 

Ask dealer to demonstrate RADIOPTICAN. 
Sold at photo supply stores, optical guods 
stores and nt stores. 


Prices: $9, $12 and up 


A model for every need, with or without 
seversing mirror. 





== = 
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YOU NEED A 
Shur-on 
IF YOU NEED GLASSES 


You can afford to throw away your 
present glasses for the added comfort, 
appearance and efficiency of the latest 
Shur-onEyeglassor Spectacle Mounting 


TEST YOUR OWN EYES 


Read with each eye at thirteen inches. If the 
type blurs, have your eyes examined by the best 
man you ow. Say to him, “I want lenses in 
a. Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle Mounting.”’ 
Remember the name Shur-on is stamped in the 
bridge and the T mark : 
is in the finger grips to 

protect you. 


Write for “How toBuy &4 
Glasses Intelligently.”” j 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


H.C, WHITE COMPANY 
807 River Street, North Bennington, Vt. 
Lens Grinders and Makers of Optical 
Instruments for over 40 Years 





Branches: 45 West 34th Street, New York eb Ave. K : 
San Francisco London i) Rochester, N. Y. 
Established in 1864 


OR 
IN FINGERGRIPS 
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Safe 6% 
January 
Investments 


In purchasing first mortgage 6% 
bonds of us, investors are selecting 
securities whose safety has been tested 
and tried by an experience of 32 years, 
during which time no investor hasever 
lost a dollar of principal or interest 
on any bond or mortgage scld by this House. 

These bondsare issued indenomina- 
tions of $100, $500,$1,000 and $5,000. 


Write for the Investors’ Magazine and 
Circular No. 546X 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE» BOND BANKERS 
@STABLISHED i882 
STRAUS BLDG ONE WALL ST, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PANNA AH 


6% FARM LAND BONDS 
Due January 1, 1916 


Secured by first mortgage on level, well-located and pro- 

ductive farming land, worth 2! times the bond issue. 
Denominations $500 and $1000 

Interest paid July 1 and January 1 at First Trust & Sav- 

ings Bank, Chicago, Trustee, without deductions of federal 

income tax. i 


























Legal investment for banks. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
R.C. Kittel, Pres. Casselton, N.D. 








HE advertising columns 

of The, Digest now give 
the investor news of invest- 
ment offerings almost as 
quickly as the daily papers. 


This affords the adver- 
tiser an opportunity to sched- 
ule copy for these pages and 
to reach quickly the investing 
public throughout the coun- 
try. Many attractive bond 
issues are decided upon and 
sold within two or three weeks, 
so that this service fills a real 
need. 

We advise those of our sub- 
scribers seeking advice or enlighten- 
ment on investments to wmnite to a 
reputable banker. 

Many financial houses maintain 
special bureaus of information and 
advice for prospective investors. A 
small investor will receive exactly 
the same service as the large investor. 


Theliterary Digest 


HOW TO INVEST MONEY 
By GEORGE GARR HENRY 


This new book by a man of large experience 
as Vice-President of a savings investment 
company analyzes all classes of safe invest- 
ments and points out their strong features. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 FourTH AVENUE, NEw York 
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FACTORS THAT FORESHADOW 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 


OODY’S MAGAZINE for Decem- 

ber contains an article’ by A. W. 
Ferrin, in which is presented a statistical ex- 
hibit of factors which ‘‘ foreshadow either 
panic or depression on the one hand, or pros- 
perity on the other.” In order to “indicate 
the real character of present monetary con- 
ditions,” Mr. Ferrin presents in a table the 
yearly rates of increase or expansion in 
national-bank loans, the average rate of 
interest for all money loaned in New York, 
and the cash reserves of all banks and trust 
companies in the United States per ton of 
freight carried by all the railroads. He 
believes these “‘ reserves per ton of freight ’’ 
are especially significant, because they 
‘* practically measure the capacity of the 
banks to handle business, while the reserves 
of the railroads approximately measure the 
amount of business to be handled.”’ Fol- 
lowing is the table: 


36,700 


Sailures 
144,202,311 
676,172 


155,444,185 


$117,476,769 
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STAT'STICS OF FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS 
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Mr. Ferrin remarks that experience indi- 
cates that ‘‘ we are on the safe side, so long 
as the reserves per ton exceed 75 cents.” 
When they fall below 70 cents, a danger- 
signal has appeared. Thus in June, 1903, 
these reserves fell to 65 cents and a 
moderate depression ensued. In 1906 
they fell below 64 cents, and then followed 
the panic of 1907. The comforting fact 
now is that at present these reserves, as 
nearly as they can be estimated, amount 


| | followed. 


to about 80 cents, while a year ago they 
were more than 85 cents, all of which 
indicates a safé enough position, “ pro. 
vided the present declining tendeney 
proves to be temporary.” Another fagt 
shown is that interest rates are now so low 
as to indicate that there is ‘no great 
dearth of money and capital.” Moreover, 
national-bank loans have expanded at only 
the rate of 2 or 3 per cent. per annum, 
“which is very conservative.” 

In order to estimate what investments 
have been made in fixt forms of wealth, 
building operations, security issues, and 
new incorporations are compiled under 
one heading as ‘“ Investments in Fixt 
Forms.” By this term is meant invest- 
ments permanently made, as _ distin- 
guished from money placed on deposit in 
banks, or otherwise held as liquid. The 
amount last year (1912) thus invested was 
very large, and the result was a bear 
movement; this, according to Mr. Ferrin, 
was the “ natural consequence.”’ Only in 
two other years was so large an amount of 
recorded capital converted into fixt forms. 
Those years were 1906 and 1909, and in 
both cases great declines in _ securities 
Mr. Ferrin believes that, at 
the present time, less than the normal 
amount is being invested in fixt forms, 
and accordingly ‘‘ the outlook is encour- 
aging.” 

Mr. Ferrin concludes his article by say- 
ing: ‘‘ Underlying conditions are evi- 
dently improving.” Instead of 
more and more into danger of a financial 
panic or commercial collapse, we are 
“getting further away from these.” A 
year ago “the excessive conversion of 
liquid capital into fixt forms showed that 
we were exhausting our supplies of capital, 
and the excessive increases in bank ex- 
changes and railroad earnings displayed a 
moderate degree of congestion and over- 
consumption.” Since then the situation 
“has been reversed.” Statistical indica- 
tions are that “‘ business will soon show a 
tendency to become more prosperous to 
such an extent as is permitted by the high 
costs.” Commercial failures meanwhile 
“are large enough to give evidence that 
the weak spots are being eliminated as 
they were in 1908 and 1903.” 


U. PS DISTRIBUTION TO THE 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Stockholders in the Union Pacific Rail- 
road are expected to receive in April a dis- 
tribution, proportionate to their holdings, 
of the company’s Baltimore & Ohio stock, 
and in addition an extra cash dividend of 
$3 per share. Along with this will come a 
reduction of the U. P. dividend from 10 to 
8 per cent. The net result is expected to 
make no changes in a stockholders’ income 
—that is, 6 per cent. on the distribution of 
B. & O. stock and the $3 per share will 
make up the difference between 10 and 8 
per cent. on the U. P. stock. Following 8 
the official statement from the company: 


“The Union Pacific executive committes 
to-day (January 6) decided to recommen! 





(Continued on page 124) 
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OVERMAN <re=t., 


Patented October 7, 1913 


Specify the 
OVERMAN TIRE 
on your new car 


TIRES 


“The World’s Best Tire’’ 


MOST DURABLE SAFEST MOST RELIABLE 


The Overman Pneumatic Cushion-Tread Tire 
is constructed on a new principle, which the 
severest tests have shown to be scientific in 
theory and sound in practice. 


In offering this tire to the public, our claims 
for it are based not on what we believe the 
tire will do, but upon what it actually has done 
and is doing in daily use on cars of hundreds 
of private owners. 


5,000 Miles Guaranteed 


OVERMAN TIRE COMPANY, 250 W. 54th St., New York, 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Standard Tire & Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. A. M. Auto Supply Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dyke Motor Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jones-Kessler Rubber Tire Co., Washington, D. C, 
Austin Kanzee, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chemi Co., Richmond, Va. 

Johnson-Gewinner Co., Atlanta, Ga, 

Standard Rubber Tire Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rochester Auto Supply Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

O. Fenstermacher Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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‘; Why be Embarrassed ? 


No disagreeable sound of rushing water 
comes from the bath room that has a 


“SIWELCLO ""*, Closet 


This closet was designed first of all to be noiseless, yet no 
sanitary feature has been neglected; it rinses perfectly, has a 
deep water seal preventing the escape of sewer gas, and com- 
plies in every particular with the health code of your city. 


Booklet S-13, ‘Bath Rooms of Character” 


gives interesting information about the Siwelclo and other 
Trenton Potteries Co. products, all of which are made of solid 
Porcelain or Vitreous China; we will gladly send you a copy if 
requested. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 
The Largest Manufacturcrs of 
Sanitary Pottery in 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 122) 


to the board of directors, which meets 
Thursday, to distribute among the holders 
of the common stock of the Union Pacifie 
Railroad Co. the Baltimore & Ohio stock 
owned byit, together with $3 per share cash, 
It is proposed to distribute to the holder 
of each share of common $12 par value in 
Baltimore & Ohio preferred, now yielding, 
at 4 per cent., 48 cents; and $22.50 par 
value in Baltimore-& Ohio common, now 
yielding, at 6 per cent., $1.35, and $3 in 
cash, say, at 6 per cent. per annum, 18 
cents, or a total of $2.01. The executive 
committee also recommends that if this is 
carried into effect the regular annual 
dividend be correspondingly reduced, that 
is, from 10 per cent. to 8 per cent. per 
annum,” 


This action is interpreted as another 
voluntary act by a great corporation in 
compliance with the Federal Government's 
wishes in enforcing the Antitrust Law. 
Baltimore & Ohio competes with the New 
York Central, and in New York Central the 
Union Pacific has a large interest. Follow- 
ing are interesting points in the situation, 
as set forth in The Wall Street Journal: 


“With B. & O. selling around 78 for 
the preferred and 89 for the common, the 
distribution provided for in the above an- 
nouncement is equivalent to $9.36, market 
value of B. & O. preferred, and $20.02, 
market value of B. & O. common. With 
the $3 additional cash, the distribution, at 
to-day’s prices (January 6), therefore, hasa 
value of over $32 cash for every share of 
Union Pacific common. With Union Pacifie 
selling around 157, deducting the present 
$32 cash value of the proposed distribution 
would give Union Pacific, at the present 
market level, an ex-dividend value of about 
$125. 

‘Paying 8 per cent., this would mean a 
yield of 6.4 per cent. on Union Pacific 
common stock compared with a yield of 
6.3 per cent. offered by the stock to-day, 
selling at 157, paying 10 per cent. dividends. 
It may be that with the distribution out of 
the way and the Union Pacific field of 
problems well cleared up, Union Pacific 
common will sell on a better basis as an 
8 per cent. stock than it has as a 10 per 
cent. stock. 

“Last available records of Union Pacifie’s 
B. & O. holdings show that with the $21,- 
273,600 B. & O. common and the same 
amount of preferred taken over from the 
Pennsylvania, the company owns $53,607,- 
800 B. & O. common and $28,480,000 per- 
ferred. The above distribution would 
dispose of $48,742,965 of the common and 
$25,996,248 of the preferred, leaving in the 
Union Pacific treasury, unless otherwise 
disposed of, $4,864,835 of the common and 
$2,483,752 of the preferred. 

“There is, as on every occasion when 
Union Pacific assets are discust, consider- 
able questioning as to the attitude of the 
holders of Unien Pacific preferred, who are 
not to share in the distribution. It is prob- 
able, however, that no action will be 
brought by preferred stockholders, ias- 
much as the above distribution is to 
accompanied by a reduction of the dividend 
on the common stock. The common stock- 
holders are not being presented with any- 
thing more than they already had, and the 
position of the preferred stock, so far as the 
company’s surplus income is concerned, 
will be exactly what it was before, the loss 
of the income on the B. & O. being, offset 
by the smaller disbursement of dividends 
on the Union Pacific common.” 
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THE YEAR’S NEW NON-DIVIDEND 
PAYERS 


So long as corporations are able to 
maintain their dividends, stockholders, says 
The Financial World, ‘‘no matter what the 
losses in a weak and deprest market, are 
not affected unless forced to liquidate their 
stocks.” But it is ‘‘different when a 
company is forced, from one reason or 
another, to forego dividends,” for then the 
joss ‘falls directly on the security-holder.” 
This paper presents a list of corporations 
which in 1913 found it necessary to suspend 
—at least for a time—their dividends. 
Following is the list, the last column 
showing what a year’s loss will be if no 
dividends are resumed within the year: 


RaILRoADS 
Loss to 
Capital- Stock- 
A Rate ization holders 
$39,505,391 $1,580,212 
3 


is 188,985 
10,000,000 
57,662,000 


199,736 


St. L. & San Fran. Ist pfd... 49 4,993,465 
49 400,000 


West. Maryland pfd 10,000,000 
InpUsTRIALS, Pustic Utiuities, AND MINING 


Am. Beet Sugar com 

Am. Water Works pfd 

Am. Writing Paper pfd....... 

Am. Z., Lead & Sm 

Assets Realization 

Copper Range Co............ 900, 
Calf Petroleum "Rape 0 14,823,070 
Contoocook Mills Corpn 7% 

Emp. Stee! & Iron pfd 

Fed. Utilities pfd 

Frisbie & St. Knit. pfd 

Goodrich Co. com............ 

Intern. Motor pfd............ 

Inter. Agri. Chem. pf 

Inter. St. Pump pid... sofentaes 

McHenry Dist. pfd........ 
Mexican Petr. com 

Mexican Petr. pfd............ 
Mines Co. of Am 

Mich. Sugar pfd 
Niles-Bement-Pond 


Pierce, Butler & P. pfd 
Pope Manu. pfd 

M. Rumely com 

M. Rumely pfd......... 
Un. Oil of Calif........ 
U.S. Light. & H. pfd.. 
U.8. Metal Prod. pfd 
U.8. Tele. Co. pfd........... 
Union Bag & P. pfd 
Virg.-Caro. Chem. pfd 
‘Quincy Mining 


288,000 
175,000 
140,000 

65,700 
440,000 
839,532 
550,000 


$35,914,726 
* Deferred. 


LIFE-INSURANCE MONEY THAT 
WIDOWS OFTEN LOSE 


So serious have become the losses of life- 
insurance moneys left to widows and un- 
wisely invested by them that a meeting of | 
llsurance presidents was recently called 
for the purpose of considering the matter. 
Une of the suggestions made was that a 
form of policy be issued by which the 
beneficiary, instead of obtaining a lump | 
sum of money, should receive monthly | 
payments for twenty years or for life. | 
Mr. Dunham, president of the Travelers 
Company, cited instances (and declared 
that similar ones were frequent) in which 
Widows, in the course of a few months, 
lave lost all the money that had come to 
them as the result of self-denial by them- 
*lves and their husbands during many 
He made other interesting state- 
tents on the subject, from which the fol- 
bwing, as printed in the New York Times, 
ite taken: 


“The activity of the irresponsible pro- 
hoter is inereasingly persistent, and the 
value of his wares has declined in a degree 


00, | 
} 2,306,480 | 
N.Y.,N.H. & H 8% 156,970,000 12,557,600 | 
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ADAM, why does your 

family wear _ stockings 

and socks that need 
darning every week ? 


Six pairs of Holeproof will 
wear half a year without holes or 
tears. That is guaranteed. If 
any of the six pairs fail in that 
time we will replace them with 
new hose free. Tell your family 
about them. 

We go to extremes to get the finest 


materials. We use the world’s highest- 
priced cotton yarns. We could buy 


FOR 


“No More Darning for You, Mother— 
This Holeproof Six Months’ Guarantee Settles That’’ 


[foleproot ffasicr 


MEN. WOMEN 


yarns in this country for less than half 
what we pay. . 

But we use yarn of an extra-long fibre 
which means pliability, light weight, 
softness and strength. 

No other yarn permits better style. 
And we produce Holeproofs in all the 
smartest shades. 

The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your 
town. We'll send the dealers’ names on re- 
quest, or ship direct where there’s no dealer 
near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 
Write for the free book that tells all about 
Holeproofs. Let a// the family see how they 
are made, 

HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 


AND CHILDRENY 





$1.50 per box and up for six 
pairs of men’s ; $2.00 per box 
and up for six pairs of women’s 
and children’s; $1.00 per box for 
four pairs of infants’, Above 
boxes guaranteed six months. 

$2.00 per box for three pairs 
of men’s si/k Holeproof socks; 
$3.00 per box for three pairs of 
women’s si/k Holeproof stock- 
ings. Boxes of silk guaranteed 
three months. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 








Write for the 
free book about 
Holeproof Silk 
Gloves, and ask 
for the name of 
the dealer who 
sells them. These are the duradie, 
stylish gloves that every woman has 
wanted. Madejin all sizes, lengths 
and colors. 


Helepr. 
oe 


For Women 
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: An intimate study of 
the author’s life, character, and works, by THomas Ar- 
NOLD. - 12mo, cloth, 335 pages illustrated. $1.00, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs New York. 


PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 
great opera, by H. R. Hawers. Small :2mo, cloth, 68 
ages, 40c. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 

mpany, Pubs., New York. 
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wn RROW 
vering SHIRT 


‘ \ YITH pique or plain patented bosoms 
put on the body of the shirt in 


such a way that no matter what position 
the wearer may assume, the bosom re- 
mains flat and in its place. $2.00 and up. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers of Arrow Collars, TROY. N. Y. 


| expansion of his market and his means for 
reaching it. 

“The advantages of cheap postage are 
not to be undervalued, but cheap post. 
age is one of the means that enables these 
adventurers to operate with economy 
and upon a large scale. Another is the 
large number of persons in moderate 
circumstances who take the bait because 
they are eager to increase their incomes, 
The get-rich-quick business has been go 
systematized in conformity with the ten. 
dency of modern affairs that no more in- 
genious plans are displayed than those 
|used in the sale of gold bricks. Sucker 
|lists are common articles of merchandise 
and exchange and are the subject, | 
|suppose, of current quotations among the 
fraternity. It is by their use that millions 
of persons are daily tempted by well- 
phrased books and circulars to invest in 
land enterprises in the desert or under 
| water; oil wells and mines in regions where 
there is neither oil nor minerals within 
|a hundred miles, and in water-powers 
‘in a dry and thirsty land where no water 
a." 


og 


come Ge 400 f 





‘*There may be no simple way to abate 
the nuisance by excluding from the mails 
a@ vast amount of this contraband freight 
earried by the Government at a loss, but 
it would seem to be the plain duty of the 
postal authorities to search diligently for 
such a way. The extent of the mischief 
that should be prevented must be a matter 
of estimate, because the only available 
statistics are those based upon the prose- 
cution of parties making fraudulent use of 
the mails. From a recent department 
publication it appears that in one year 
529 persons were indicted, 497 arrested, 
184 convicted, 12 acquitted, 177 awaiting 
trial; that 46 are fugitives from justice, 
and that 3 died before trial. 

“Tt has been further ascertained by 
the post-office authorities that the pro- 
prietors of fraudulent schemes put out of 
business during the year have obtained 
from the public no less than $77,000,000. 
| ‘*But this does not begin to set forth 
|the extent of the evil. It covers only 
|those cases that come to the attention 
of the department, presumably upon the 
|complaint of victims, and of those only 











such as presented evidence that furnished 





ANNOUNCEMENT TO LITERARY DIGEST READERS 
WHO ARE INTERESTED IN HORTICULTURE 


During the Flower Show given by the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York last November, 
more than 200,000 interested people visited 
the exhibition. ‘This great attendance is in- 
dicative of the growing interest in horticulture. 
The United States is fast becoming a nation of 


garden enthusiasts. 


Note:—The season of seedsmen's putlicity has opened and on this and the opposite page will be found the announcements of their knowledge and experienc 
leading firms. We invite our readers’ attention to these advertisements and suggest that the attractive illustrated Booklets offered | {\yence. 


should be obtained at once. 


hope of conviction. Many more were not 
detected, and a still greater number carry 
on their trade so adroitly and under such 
advice, purchased from unscrupulous law- 
Realizing the interest of thousands of our | any yng or ones chatehes om 
por ga in this subject, we — in an | multiply ‘tr i preg aeeigt 877,000 000 
early issue a series of Garden Talks which are |) 4 p << a ew 
aimed to awaken interest in landscape and | "raced, by the Post-office i gn ago 
civic gardening; to show how this interest can lf qd peng > au aa ld . a 
be extended; to supply suggestions, etc., |OUBG Saat | ollie .~ rt at th . 
which will be helpful to our readers. ;merely in paying losses, but tha e} 
i are bound to render to their patrons the 
Ads. Department The Literary Digest best service that can be devised «a of 
e and ilm- 
They have met the exposure 
\to misfortune and distress, and have made 





Seeds, | 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., 
by mail, post- 
paid. Safe ar- 
rival and satis- 
faction guaran- 
teed. 60 years 
of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of 
carloads of 

Fruit and Or- 

namental 

. Trees. 1,200 

acres, 60 in hardy roses—none better grown. 46 
greenhouses Of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- 
niums, ete. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 
192-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 323, Painesville,Ohio 


‘Roses, Plants, 





a most important contribution to the 
circumvention of fraud by providing 
contracts that distribute the payment of 
their obligations in moderate sums at 
frequent intervals and so putting the 
benefits of insurance beyond the reach of 
confidence men. 

‘Beneficiaries of life policies are usually 
persons of limited financial experience, 
and the investment of money by a2 
inexperienced person, and indeed by 
‘some not so inexperienced, is not always 
|a simple and successful task. Many such 
‘have found themselves embarrassed by 
sudden responsibility for the secured in- 
'vestment of a considerable sum of life- 
linsurance money, and many have made 
lsuch a failure of it that the utility of 
‘insurance has been doubted. The |oss 


LIVINGSTON’S 


“TRUE BLUE” SEEDS 
Make better gardens. Allaretested for purity 
and vitality. Produce tasty vegetables and 


charming flowers. Have been giving satis- 
faction for over 50 years. Besureand tryour 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10¢ 
One large packet each of Bean, 
Beet, Lettuce, Radish and To- 
mato—postpaid. All are heavy 
yielding and exceptionally 
fine in quality. Try MM 
them. AY 





Superb Large 
Catalog Free 


Contains 128 pages, 300 pic- 
tures from ——_ 
Gives helpful cultural directions 
and offers strictly high-grade 
seeds at fair prices. 

Write for your free copy to-day. 

THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 

114 High 8t. Columbus, Ohio 





| by a widow, through the ignorance or evil 
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State o1 
Alaska... 
California 
Arizona . . 
Colorado. 
Idaho. . . . 
Montana. 
Nevada . 
New Mex 
North Cai 
Oregon . . 
South Dal 
Utah... . 
Virginia. . 
Washing ti 
Wyoming 


Philippine 
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designs of others, of several thousand 
dollars, has often been offered as the con- 
dusive reason for the evasion of one 
important duty a man owes to his family. | 
That he can obtain for no greater cost | 
equal value in the form of a monthly 
payment for life or for a term is a con-| 
elusive answer to his conclusive reason. | 

“Such insurance provides a sure fund | 
for the support of any for whom it may 
be a duty to provide. It may be appor-| 
tioned to a widow and dependent children, | 
aecording to the necessities of each. It 
may be made to afford a regular and | 
unfailing supply for some benevolence. It | 
may be used to found a scholarship or a 
professorship, a hospital bed, or a ward. 
In many eases a helpless relative has been 
made one of the beneficiaries of the in- 
sured, to the great comfort of both. And 
in all such cases the fund is not exposed 
to the 
promoters or by false brethren. 

“One who insures his life obtains the 
protection, service, and security of the 
company. One who makes his insurance 
a support during the lifetime of his bene- 
fciaries perpetuates that protection, ser- 
yice, and security to those who follow him.” 


A DROP IN GOLD PRODUCTION 


Due in the main to wars and strikes— 
30, at least, it is believed—the world’s pro- 
ductions of gold in 1913 fell off $11,000,000. 
This is not a large sum when it comes to 
a world’s gold production—but it shows a 
turn toward what has been wished for by 
those who associate high cost of living 
with an inereased production of gold. 
After this loss, the world’s output for the 
year will still remain $455,000,000. Inter- 
esting facts in the situation have been given 
to the New York Times by George H. 
Roberts, Director of the Mint: 


“The total production of the United 
States was $88,301,023, a decrease of about 
$5,000,000. The gold production of Mexico 
also fell off about $5,000,000. The gold 
production of the Transvaal fell $5,000,000 
behind its reeord of 1912 on account of the 
miners’ strike. Australasia lost about 
$1,000,000. This, Mr. Roberts explained, 
was a continuation of a decline that has 
ben going on for several years. The gold 
output of Canada increased about $2, 700, - 
000, while the British Indian output showed 
a increase of about $1,000,000. 

“California leads in gold production 
among the States of the United States, her 
otal being $20,015,447. Colorado is close 
behind with $18, 420,031. while Alaska is 
third, with $14, 782, 512. Nevada is the 
lading silver producer, her total being 
$9,123,229. The production in the leading 
States is as follows: 


Silver 
$229,453 
2,049.766 
923,087 
5,536,837 
5,787,077 


State or Territory Gold 
Alaska oe 782,512 
3,803,039 
20,015,447 
18,420,031 
1/366,605 
.. 3,078,202 
12,279,131 

‘ 844, 
111, 442 
1 ,370,987 


yoming 


Philippine ‘Islands... .. 787.039 





Coining New Ones.—Hostrss—“ So 
your baby brother can talk now.” 

Bossre— Oh, yes; he can say some 
Vords real well.” 

Hosrrss—‘* What words are they? ” 

Bossizs—* I don’t know. They’re words 
Inever heard before.”—Boston Transcript. 
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perils of advice by speculative || 








ties of vegetables can 


seedlings grown in any other manner. 


ing. Now is the time to attend to it. 


glazed sash. 


immediate use. 


Jersey City 








Make February’s Sun Steal 
a March on April’s Showers 


F you want real success with your garden, you should commence planting in 
February. Early tomatoes are assured by sowing seed the latter part of the 
month. Transplanting may be delayed until all danger from frost is over. 

Meantime your stock is growing steadily. Every day gained is clear profit. 
Who would not spend a few dollars to have tomatoes in June, when his neighbor 
is only showing small green fruit about the size of a walnut? 
& raised by the amateur in LUTTON SASH FRAMES. 
Your garden will be yielding its bounty of fresh produce weeks ahead of your 
neighbors, who must wait for warm April showers to banish frost from the ground. 


As you can regulate the temperature within these glass gardens, transplanted 
stock is vigorous and healthy, hardened against the sudden changes that ruin 
Thousands are in successful operation all 
over the country, and no garden will produce its best results without them. Do 
not wait until March to place your order. Prepare the way for February plant- 

LUTTON SASH FRAMES are made in one, two, three and four sash sizes; 
each sash 8 x 6 {t., single or double glazed. 
popular, for it allows a space of 54 of an inch between the sheets of glass. 
reservoir the sun’s heat is held, thus insuring an even temperature at all times, 
and saves extra coverings during extremely cold nights as in the case of single 
Progressive market gardeners now use the double glazed sash. 
LUTTON SASH FRAMES are carefully crated and shipped ready for 
No trouble to set them up. Sold with or without sash. Better 
write today for pamphlet D. Planting instructions sent upon request. 


WILLIAM H. LUTTON 


The double glazed sash is the most 


More than 20 varie- 


In this 


New Jersey 























Gladioli For Every Garden 


The most of beauty and delight for least trouble 
and care. Equalled in variety of colors and mark- 
ings only by the orchid. Every blossom a revelation 


and joy. Have no equal for cutting. Average 
garden soil and average care are all they ask. 


My Little Book Free 


Tells all about the choicest named varieties, how to 
plant and care for them, what my special collections are, 
why I claim my bulbs are the best in the world. Superb ly 
illustrated in colors. Acopy free for the asking. Write 


y. 
ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadowvale Farms, Box 153, BERLIN, N. Y. 


5 tl POU LTRY 


and Almanac for 1914 has 224 pages with m 
colored plates of fowls true to vite. It tells 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 

rices and theiroperation. All about poultry 
came and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 
eo of chickendom. You need it. Only 16¢, 

C, SHOEMAKER, Box 908 Freepert, i 
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Sale dices Apple and Peach 


sowie quince, 
cherry, grape v hes, ornamen- 
tal trees, roses, plants » ete. 
Highest grade "and true to 
name. Best New Fruits, 
Free catalogue gives valu- 
able advice. ** Thirty 
ruits and 














| Burpee, Philadel phia, : es a 


side we shall be pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED cATaros. 


} of 182 pages, which should be read 
i} all who wosid ave e best gard: 


par the other |} 
OG a bright new 


Eons ‘Seeds of the Burpee-Quality 
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' LieutenantsTo Busy Men 


Mr. and Mrs. Carter's Inx are right 
able little helpers—that is, provided 
they are filled with Carter's Inks 
—any other kind gets on their 
nerves and upsets their appetites, 
simply because they know—and 
would have you know—that 


Carter’s Inks 


give better satisfaction, better results. 
That fact is not at all surprising, for with 
the better materials, the better skill, 
the better facilities, Carter's Inks must 
be naturally superior. And their lasting 
brilliancy, their refusal to gum or corrode 
the pen, their easy flowing qualities, all 
prove their betterness. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter's 
Inx are at Home with 
all the best stationers, 
and may be secured 
for adoption with a 
purchase of a 
given quantity of ! 

Carter's Inks or | 


THE CARTER’S 
INK CO. 


New York, Chicago, 
Montreal. 


. 
i 
t 
Boston, Mass. : 
u 
i 


Largest*manufacturers of writing inks, ) 
adhesives, typewriter ribbons and carbon 4 
o 


papers in America. 








PRICE 75e 


PHONE’ WITHOUT BEING 
OVERHEARD 
Wonderful whisperiug telephone mouth- 
piece enables you to talk freely without 
heing overheard. Hold secret conversa- 
tion—Every advantage of a booth tele- 
phone—Sent postpaid for only 75 cents 
—Money back if not more than pleased. 

THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
Chicago, Ill 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 121) 
S. WEIR MITCHELL 


EADERS of American literature knew 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell as a distin- 
guished novelist who was also a prominent 
physician, while doctors of medicine 
throughout the country knew him as a| 
leading specialist in nervous disorders and | 
author of medical text-books who wrote 
novels out of hours. Dr. Mitchell was one 
of the few men to become leaders in two | 
great callings—and that despite the fact | 
that*in his school-days he was notoriously | 
indolent. Other famous writers were poor | 
students in their early youth, but none 
worse, perhaps, than Dr. Mitchell. That, 
however, does not mean that he was a 
stranger to books. He was a prodigious | 
reader, and his literary ambitions began | 
when he was quite young, but at the sug- | 
gestion of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
was his senior, Dr. Mitchell devoted a 
couple of decades to medicine before he | 
turned his attention to literature as a pro-| 
Following his death in Philadel- 
phia on January 4, the New York Sun 
printed this sketch of his long and varied 
career: 





fession. 


His first schooling was in the old grammar- 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, 
praised by Franklin for its standards. Dr. 
Mitchell in later years recalled that the 
stick was used at the school ‘‘ without hesi- 
tation and often.” 

In later years he was authority for the 
statement that he didn’t study, but read 
everything he could get hold of. He once 
said, not entirely jocularly, that he thought 





he read every book in the old Philadelphia | | 


library. The days spent in the grammar- 
school, where the Rev. Dr. Crawford was | 
master, are recalled in a number of inci-| 
dents in ‘* Hug’: Wynne.” 

Dr. Mitchell entered the University of | 
Pennsylvania, where, again quoting the | 


physician himself in one of his addresses, | 


he studied little and was suspended twice 
for idleness. He was little troubled by the 
suspensions, he said from the vantage-point 
of fifty-odd years, since it gave him more 
time for cricket. 

In his senior year he was forced to give 
up his course because of illness. But the | 
following year he entered the Jefferson 
Medical College, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1850 at the age of 21. 

He began the practise of his profession 
in Philadelphia, devoting to it great energy 
and earnestness. He also pursued special 
studies in medical topics and wrote papers | 
on the results of this work. One of the 
subjects to which he devoted particular 
attention was snake venoms and their 
chemical nature. A volume bearing the 
title ‘‘Researehes Upon the Venom of 
the Rattlesnake” appeared: in 1860. The 
work was published by the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Meantime, the young physician had been | 
writing verses in: leisure moments. He| 
collected these in 1856, had them printed, | 
and.took them to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
for criticism. 
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Embarrassment 

of gaping shirt bosom and 
lost studs can so easily 
be avoided by wearing 


SHIRT STUDS 
& LARTER VEST BUTTONS 
“Save Time and Worry for Men in a Hurry” 


_ A Larter Shirt Stud or Vest Button not only ad- 
justs and locks itself automatically; but its unbreak- 
able ‘prin g and extra length of back prevent the stud 
from falling or working itself out of the buttonhole, 
Look for this trad> mark on every Larter. Z 
It is your guarantee that if an accident hap- 
pens to 1 ck a new one will be given in ex- 
change. If your jeweler can’t supply you, write us 
and we'll tell you a nearby jeweler who can. 


Write for FREE Trial Stud 


made of inexpensive metal to show the great 
convenience of Larter Studs and Buttons. 
Mailed with booklet illustrating correct jew- 
elry for men and the beautiful variety of 
styles and mountings of Larter Dress 
jewelry. 
LARTER & SONS 
Manufacturing Jewele:s 


23 Maiden Lane 





5,000 Letter Heads 


“Be Judged by Your Stationery” 


. for 5.000 Good y 
Bond Letter Heads Se 
in substantial dust \OWay 
proof boxes;freight 


paid anywhere east 
of the MississippL 


a , ARTISTICALLY PRINTED 
~ 4 Full size, 834 x 11 inches—just the right 
.| weight. Send your copy today. Proof mai 
ne 2) promptly for your 0.K. Samples on request. 

CONNORS—Good Printing 
219 Main 8t. Saranac Lake, N. ¥. 


oe Poultry,” 
Latest Book it peel facts, fewest 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. 180 beau- 
tiful pictures. Latest improved methods to raise 
poultry. All about Runner Ducks, 52 other 
varieties pure-bred poultry, only 5 cents, 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box55, Clarinda, la. 
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A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 

largely on a knowl- 

edge of the whole truth 

about self and sex and their 

relation to life and health. 

This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


oF (lllustrated) ; i 
By William H. Walling, A-M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. g 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
gea Young Should Have, 
inowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” aud Table of Contents 





Know 

















Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Dr. Holmes, twenty years Dr. Mitchell’s 
ynior, had. already won recognition. both 
jsaphysician and asa writer. Dr. Mitchell 
alled upon him about the time that Dr. 
Holmes had been: selected by James Rus- 
gll Lowell as coeditor of the new magazine, 
The Atlantic Monthly. 

Dr. Holmes advised the younger physi- 
cian to withdraw_the verses and to recon- 
der them when he had reached the age of 
forty. He also urged Dr. Mitchell to follow 
sither medicine or literature, but not to 
attempt to combine the two. 

Accepting Dr. Holmes’s advice, Dr. 
Mitchell returned to. Philadelphia and his 
medical practise. In 1862 he became an 
amy surgeon and assumed special charge 
ofsoldiers suffering from nervous disorders 
aid from injuries which directly affected 
the nerves. 

He spent three years in the Turner’s 
lane Hospital in Philadelphia, in this work. 
He induced Surgeon-General Hammond to 
stablish wards for nervous diseases, said 
fo have been the first of their kind in the 
euntry. Dr. Mitchell has described this 
york in his novel ‘“‘In War Time.” A vol- 
ume, ‘Gunshot Wounds and Other Injuries 
ui the Nerves,” presenting the results of 
Dr. Mitehell’s studies in the hospital, ap- 
pared in 1864. 

At the close of the war Dr. Mitchell had 
determined upon neurology as his special 
branch of medicine. He developed the 
“rest eure,” or ‘‘ Weir Mitchell treatment,” 
fornervous disorders. This treatment was 
taken up by physicians both in the United 
States and in Europe. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Mitchell had used in a 
short story the lore he had picked up in the 
amy hospital. The story was the result 
fa discussion with other physicians re- 
garding the effects on a man’s individuality 
of the loss of members. Dr. Mitchell 
wote out, without intending it for publi- 
tition, a history of an imaginary case in 
vhich the patient had had both arms and 
both legs amputated. _A friend to whom he 
knt the manuseript showed it to Dr. Ed- 
vad Everett Hale, at the time connected 
wth The Atlantic. Dr. Hale obtained per- 
ussion to publish it, and The Atlantic in 
863 carried the story, under the title of 
“The Case of George Dedlow,” as its 
lading article. The story aroused great 
terest, subscriptions poured in from 
ympathetic readers for the unfortunate 
‘Dedlow,’’ which were returned with the 
“planation that ‘‘Dedlow’s” was only an 
imaginary ease. 

This was practically the only occasion 
a which Dr. Mitchell allowed himself to 
wander into literary paths for nearly 
‘wenty years. He wrote constantly, but on 
wedieal topics. ‘‘Wear and Tear,” pub- 
ished in 1873, and ‘Rest in the Treatment 
 Disease,”’ published in 1875, explained 
ndetail his ‘‘rest cure.” 

In the late ’70s Dr. Mitchell had at- 
uined « place in his profession which he 
“sidered entitled him to turn back to 
ie writing of fiction and verse as a recre- 
tion: Two books bearing his name ap- 
Yared in 1880, ‘‘Hephzibah Guinness,” 
id ‘Thee and You.” From that time on 
‘vels and juvenile books followed at inter- 

of a year or so, with short stories in 
tween. 
Seventeen volumes of fiction had resulted 
4 1896, when Dr. Mitchell collected his 
ems again and this time published them, 
rty years after “he had been advised by 

- Holmes to restudy his earlier efforts 
"ten he became more mature. 
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A Lesson 


Do you recognize the necessity of having 
a firearm for home protection ? 
Yes. 
Do you own a firearm for that purpose? 
No. 
Why? 
I would, if I knew that I could buy a gun 
that was positively s—— 
. Stop right there, sir! You’re going to 
talk about safety and right here is the answer to 
the safety question—the Colt revolver. The Colt 
Positive Lock (see circle) consists of a bar of solid 
steel which stands between the face of the hammer 
and frame—the firing pin, therefore, cannot touch 
the cartridge until the trigger is purposely pulled. 
The Colt is the made safe revolver. There’s no 
reason now why you should be without a revolver 
for home protection. 
Don’t be stalled off a Colt if you want the best 
gun—it costs you no more. Write for Catalog 26. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn. 














SAVE 50% ON A NEW HOME! 
5,000 Building Materia ersy7 PS 


Y/ 
in New Gordon-Van Tine Catalog / 


4 


) Fina rset press resto ier cnt sncesine 1/7 amma aaa 7 


terial Catalog, with 5,000 bargain offers, is now ready i — a 
for the mails. If you are going to build a home, this Y —e 
great sale of Guaranteed Building Materialenables you [//4!! Lumber. tw 
to make a clean-cut saving of from $300 to $1,500. If you torial (Pian No. Mh 
are going to repair or remodel, build a new barn, poultry /, WNW yy 

house, garage, or do any kind of building, send for the big 
FREE Catalog. We guarantee quality, safe delivery 
and satisfaction, Three big banks behind that guarantee. 


Free Book of Plans 


for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, etc.—the most complete, FS i a Ce ee 
ractical and artistic plans‘ever drawn for houses costing WE Ee re 
som $600 to $6,000. igh —_ oy save zoe Sea 500 - Gi! Lamber. Mileces.. : $908 , 
,500 on the mate ‘° a house, bu furnish, 
FREE OF COST, a full set of Architect’s. Blue Print’ ///,™Msterial (Plan No. 159 9 
Yy Plans and Specifications for any house you select from 
the Gordon-Van Tine Plan B: 
stage and mailing this magnificent book. 


/ 
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ook. Enclose 10 cents to 
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That's Zreat! 


Refreshment, 
Stimulation, 
Invigoration, 


Beef Flavor, 
Vegetables, 
Seasoning. 


Allin one small cube. 
Drop the cube in a cup of hot water. 


Delicious! 
Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


For Free Samples, Address Dept. 534 
Armour and Company, Chicago 


[A }rmours{BB Joullon{Cabes 





























Mothersill’s 
Seasick Remedy 


the world over. 





of Nausea. 


aA copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 
Seut by request, without charge,” 


Satisfaction, Guaranteed or Money dene 

Officially adopted by Steamship Companies. 
on both fresh-and salt water—endorsed by 
highest authorities —and used by cavelerg 





“7 


Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, 
chloral, coal tar products, or their derivatives. 

Sold by leading druggists. 50c box enough, 
for 24 hours.” $1.00 box for ocean voyage. 


eat he one Dependable Preventative 


OTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


iso_at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Monts 
te PNew York, Paris)'Milan; Hambu 
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‘“‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” the most 
widely known of Dr. Mitchell’s fiction, 
appeared in 1897, achieved immediate pop- 
| ular success, and at the age of 68 its author 
| jumped into a leading place among con- 
| temporary American novelists. 


sOVERNOR TENER’S $25,060 JOB 


HOSE who take little stock in the 
great American game may wonder 
| why the election of Governor John K. 
Tener, of Pennsylvania, as president of the 
| National Baseball League is regarded as a 
| boost in his public career, but the millions 
of fans and players have no doubts about 
| it. The one thing that some followers of 
|the sport can not understand is hew 
allies: Tener can actually earn his 
salary of $25,000 a year, which is a good 
bec more than the State of Pennsylvania 
| pays him. For the benefit of those who 
| may not know how much baseball genius, 
| diplomacy in the handling of men, and 
general executive ability are required of a 
league boss, Bozeman Bulger, 
writing in the New York Evening World, | 
describes in detail Governor Tener’s job. | 
To quote: 





major 


Duties of president of the National 
League are many and varied, and Governor 
| Tener will probably find it necessary to 
put in many hard licks to keep up with 
his new position. Aside from countless 
details, a National League head has two 
big tasks on his hands, the handling of his 
umpire staff and the job of being a member 
of the National Baseball Commission. 

Being a member of the National Baseball 
Commission is a job in itself. The presi- 
dents of the American and National 
| Leagues with Chairman Garry Herrmann 
‘have absolute control of all organized 
baseball in the country. Governor Tener, 
when president of the National League, 
| will be forced to attend about six meetings 
a year of the commission at which all 
matters pertaining to organized ball are 
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WALTER BAKER 
& CO. LTO. 
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Imitations 


The genuine 


Baker's coa & 
Baker’s(hocolate 


have this trade-mark on 
every y4 package 
NY 
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Coenen gacaeesentenenteenaemt 


DORCHESTERMAS 
ESTABLISHED 1780 








Formerly Gem Ventilators 








residences. 


windows 
widths. 





circular. 





The Saybrook Ventilators 


Fresh Air Without a Draft 


The most practical device 
for the thorough and ade- 
quate ventilation of public 
hails, offices and private 
Instantly in- 
stalled and adjustable to 
of different 
Handsomely con- 
structed of quartered oak, 
they add appreciably to 
the appearance of any well 
appointed room. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for descriptive 


THE CHAPMAN BROTHERS CO., Saybrook Point, Cons, 








pondered over. The meetings are gener-| 
aily held in Cincinnati, and Governor | 
Tener will find it necessary to take the trip | 
from New York or wherever he makes his 
headquarters. 

The umpire staff is a task that has given 
other presidents prematurely gray hairs. 
Last year there were eleven umpires on the 
National League staff, and to assign them 
satisfactorily to the different games is as 
difficult as running a ball club. 

The president is directly responsible 
for the performances of his umpires, and 
it is a painstaking job to select and drill 
competent men to be judges at the games. 
Last season it was nothing unusual for five 
| oF six umpires with assignments to games 
| around the city to call on President Lynch 
|for instructions and .to discuss matters 
|that had cropped up during a doubtful 
| play. 
| When umpires are not calling on the 
| president for instructions it is just. possible 

that some club owner drops in to be en- 
lightened on some law or rule of the league’s 
constitution. When the press of business 
at headquarters permits, a president must 
‘travel around the circuit on a tour of 
jinspection. These visits to the various 
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I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right 
exercise—some of them for the first time. It 
shows clearly and concisely why a few 
minutes daily of movements scientifically 
directed to reach your internal organs—most 
of which are muscular—will do infinitely 
more for your — and strength than hours 
of random exercise. 


I offer it to you free, because I want you 
to understand the principles underlying The 
Thompson Course, which has brought thou- 


sands of men from uncertain health and ineffi- 


ciency into fuller, more useful and serener life, 


Sooner or later you will adopt the prin- 
ciples of my Course—all men of sedentary 
life will. You will find “‘Human Energy” a 
real contribution to the science of making 
the most of oneself. It is startling, yet 
obviously true. Sending for it puts you 
under no obligation, except to read it as 
though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 76, Exchange Bidg., Worcester, Mass- 


— 
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haseba!! centers take up much time and 
ymount to thousands of miles every year. 

During the playing season the league 
head is kept extremely busy with matters 
that must be adjusted every day in addition 
to the duties of a member of the National 
Commission. At the end of the ball year 
«mes the arduous work in connection with 
the world’s series. Then before a rest may 
tehad a president must start on his annual 
report to be presented at the yearly meet- 
ing of the directors. About the only time 
s league head can take a breathing-spell is 
(wing the month of March, just before 
the start of the playing season. 

Governor Tener when he assumes charge 
of the National League won’t have to 
wk the advice of any one as to what 
hours he must keep. But, judging from 
theroutine of other leaders of the National, 
Governor Tener will probably ‘‘get on 
the job’’ about ten o’clock in the morning, 
reeive visits from his umpires, press 
representatives, and other callers, which 
vil keep him engaged until midday. The 
lague business must be attended to until 
gme tine. When a president is on one 
of his inspection tours there is just so much 
york piled up at his return. 

Notwithstanding the various duties con- 
nected with the management of a baseball 
kague, many fans could be found un- 
doubted|v who would fail to see how the 
job measured up to the $25,000 mark, but 
ilowance must be made for the prestige 
ad dignity that Governor Tener will 
bring from the State House in Harrisburg 
to the Metropolitan Tower as president 
df the National League. 


THE WOMAN IN CHARGE OF NEW 
YORK’S JAILS 

HEN Katherine Bement Davis, 

Mayor Mitchel’s Commissioner of 
Correction and, incidentally, the first 
wman to hold so high an official position 
athe metropolis, assumed her duties the 
ist of the year, the mere men rulers of 
te other departments of the municipal 
nvernment had a new pace set for them. 
Miss Davis—she is frequently called 
br. Davis because of her numerous college 
egrees—does not believe city employees 
lave any better excuse for loafing on their 
pbs than the steel-workers of Gary or the 
tevedores of Hoboken, and she started in 
y making herself an example for all her 
ubordinates to follow. The New York 
Vorld says that if she keeps up her working 
uit she will have set the swiftest pace 
‘er established in the New York municipal 
“vice. The first thing she did was to get 
wher office in the morning at 8.30 and 
work through until eveniug. On her first 
‘day in office, when most of the other 
thee-holders, were resting, she insnected 
te Tombs prison, which, she says, ought 
be torn down and replaced with a build- 
adequate to the purpose. The World 
lls us more about Miss Davis: 


One of the most restful places in the 
tity service has been the office of the 
oumissioner of Correction. In the old 
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The Energizer of Business 


N a metropolitan power- 

house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
“‘exciter. 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 


the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
— aves sare ane in- 

us y the telephones 
of ced Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and business mechanism. 


United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum iiacncy 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











Pork Sausage from 
Forest Home Farm 


Made after an old Virginia recipe from 
the choicest portions of tender yearling 
pigs, flavored with home grown herbs and 
pure spices. Put up in 1 lb. packages, 
wrapped in parchment and shipped in 
5, 10. 20 and 50 lb. boxes. 


Price 30c a pound 
Delivered at your door 


Forest Home Farm Hams 


Y, From corn-fed yearling pigs, cured by an 
@ old-fashioned Southern process that makes 
them deliciously tender and tasty. They 
weigh frum 8 to 16 lbs. and keep indefinitely. 
Price 30c a pound f. o. b. Purcellville 


Freight paid on orders of 100 lbs. or over 
Forest Home Farm, Purcellville, Va. 














TheHishest and Lowest 


points the temperature-has reached during 
a given period are accurately shown by a 


D 7ycos sation Ihermometer 


It is very interesting to know how cold it has 
been during the night or how hot during the day. 
Our ‘*Tycos’’ Maximum and Minimum Ther- 
mometer No 5452, 10-inch, has black oxidized 
brass scale, white filled figures, black japarined 


case. 

Most dealers sell ‘*Tycos’’ Maximum and Mini- 
mum Thermometers. Go to vour dealer first. If he 
does not have them or will not order for you, send us 

his name and address with $4.00 and we will send you 
one. When ordering give the number “* 5452." 

Valuable Booklet ‘‘ Temperature ’’ Mailed on Request. 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


208 ; oc! S 
There’s a ‘“Tycos’’ Thermometer for Every Purpose.‘ 
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In a “Tight Corner” 


bikes flirt , bese agg if you 
negiect brake ining. ou can 
do without fancy “extras” on 
the car you drive—but for safe- 
ty’s sake you must have brake 
lining on which you can depend. 

Brake lining must give uniform gripping 
power clear through—not merely on the 


outside. Then it remains reliable till worn 
paper-thin. Such is Thermoid. 


Cut a strip of Thermoid open. Break 
open the ordinary. Compare their centers. 
You can see the difference in gripping 
power. 





MT 


LA 


mM 
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Hydraulic compression is the reason 
Thermoid has the most uniform gripping 
power. It explains why its density is 
fixed. Why it cannot be burned out—nor 
affected by oil, water, gasoline, dirt. Why 
it is used exclusively by so many makers 
of foremost cars, such as the Peerless, 
Lozier, White, American, Fiat, National, 
Marmon, etc. 


U Re Freres 

HYDRAULIC cones 

Brake Lining— 100% 
Thermoid represents 60% more labor 


and contains 50% more material, size for 
size, than the ordinary. 





Our Guarantee: Thermoid will make 
good—or we will. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books tree. Highest references. 
Bestresults. Promptmess assured. Sen 
sketch or model for free search. 

Watson E. Co_eman, Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patentor no fee. 
R.B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





LARGEST STOCK OF TY PEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C 

Smiths, Remingtons, etc. to $ Mfrs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere.applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


| schedule and annie y+ uestions. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for free report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. E MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
on secured by us pcre free in World’s 
Progress ; sample 


VICTOR J. EVANS ‘& CO. Washington 





Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks. $75.00 month. 
Parcel Post means many appointments. 
Examinations everywhere soon. Write for 
kin 


Institute, Dept. C ochester, N 





REAL ESTATE—FARMS 





“Gate City of the Tropics.” Southern ter- 
minus A.C.L.R Death rate 3 per 1,000. 
Average Temp., winter 64, summer 81. Clear 
days, 279. Booklet by Lee County Officials 





MISCELLANEOUS 
DeLAND FLA. Healthful, o peneeli, 


progressive. An ideal win- 
ter resort; best all year ‘round town. Infor- 
mation and descriptive literature from Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLand, Florida. 








BOOKS 





Bove. ‘ou read “ ath ly LIVING and 
LOG vs. THE a lorsed by 
a pee mane oe n. Price 5c in stamps. 

FRANKLI PUBLISHING C 0. 
Box 1425, Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED 


to ho 's, tourists, sportsmen, agricul- 
turists, or investors. Board of Trade, Fort 
Myers, Fla. 





VIRGINIA FERTILE FARMS, $15 an 
acre up. sy. payments. Send names of 
two friends interested in Virginia and receive 
our yy magazine one year free. F. 
Ia BAUME, Agricultural Agent, Norfolk 
& wiceaae Railway, Room 301, N. & W. 
Building, Roanoke, Virginia. 





SHOULD YOUR INCOME STOP— 
what then? Prepare for such an emergency. 
Look into the great farming, manufacturing 
and industrial possibilities of the Southeast. 
Cheap land, living very moderate. Write 
for literature. “Southern Field” magazine 
free. M. Richards, Land and Ind. Agt., 
Southern Ry. Room 57, Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS wanted to sell monuments. Ship- 
ments made direct from the wr ur here. 
Best of work cvareatee rite for our 
liberal terms. _MOOR MONUMENT 
CO., Sterling, Tl. 








32,000 acre Stock Ranch; 300 acres can be 
put in Alfalfa. Price, $3 00 per acre. Cli- 
mate beneficial for Consumption, Asthma 
oe Rheumatism. 

W. G. OGLE, East Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
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brownstone four-story residence building 
there are employed eighteen subordinates. 
Miss Davis has her office in a room that 
once was one of the drawing-rooms of g 
fashionable Gramercy Park home. Instead 
of pier-glasses there are blackboards bearing 
daily bulletins of the number of inmates 
of the different institutions. 

In a corner is the desk of Miss Emily 
C. Finn, Miss Davis’s private se cretary, 
who is the Commissioner’s only ap. 
pointee so far. In fact, virtually every 
employee in the department is under 
Civil Service protection, and the } jatronage 
connected with the commissionership jg 
negligible. 

There is just one difference in the ap- 
pearance of the desk of Commissioner 
Davis and that of any other head of a 
city department. On hers there is a 
handbag. 

By. example rather than by 
word the new Commissioner of 
tion has ‘‘speeded up” the machinery of 
her department. All day long she runs 
on third speed herself, and the fact has 
percolated through the department. 

New York’s first woman Commissioner 
is gray-haired—almost white-haired—and 
is, say, between forty and fifty. She is 
quick in her walk, in her talk, and in her 
work. She thinks about two jumps 
ahead of those with whom she talks, 
anticipates questions and answers in 
Gatling-gun manner with as much pre 
cision as tho she had taken minutes to 
consider the question. In_ rapid-fire 
thought and action Miss Davis will 
hold a prominent place in the Mitchel 
administration. 

She is above medium height and, at a 
rough guess, probably would tip the beam 
at about 160. Her complexion is pink and 
white, radiating health. Her eyes are blue 
and her features small. 

Miss Davis, being a leading sociologist, 
a woman of exceptional executive ability, 
as indicated by her official record at the 
Bedford Reformatory and elsewhere, 4 
student and a suffragist, has no affectations 
in dress. Her gray hair is slightly pom- 
padoured in front and made into a knot on 
the top of her head. When a World 
reporter called at her office she wore 4 
dark, plain skirt and a striped silk shirt- 
waist with a low stock collar—a_ thor 
oughly businesslike yet thoroughly feminine 
attire. Her only article of jewelry was a 
gold bar pin at her throat. Her hands, 
exceptionally small for a woman of her 
size, were innocent of rings. : 

For business purposes Miss Davis 
wears a long black coat, fur-lined and 
trimmed with lynx. Her ‘work-a-day hat 
is a three-cornered affair of dark blue, so 
nearly devoid of trimming that after 4 
casual glance one would not remember 
whether it was trimmed at all. Her 
shoes are low-heeled, but not mannish, 
and her gloves are strong but well-fitting. 

Quick and businesslike in her position, 
which has always been held by a mat, 
Miss Davis made no concealment of the 
thoroughly feminine side of her nature 
when, during a visit to the Queens County 
jail, she found a seventeen-year-old mother 
with a two-months’ old baby in her arms 
confined in a cell on a murder charge. 
The prisoner was Mrs. Marie Masia, 
who shot and killed her husband a short 
time afro after he had beaten her. Justice 
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(rane and Warden Schleth accompanied 
Miss Davis in her inspection of the jail. 
When the new Commissioner found the 
young mother and the baby she took the 
infant from its mother’s arms and fondled 
it, regardless of official dignity, while 
Justice and Warden looked on silently. 


DEPEW’S TRAINING FOR DINNERS 


HEN Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, 
W of New York, confest that his 
digestive organs were not strong enough 
to weather a series of dinners to which he 
had been invited just before the Christmas 
holidays, his weakness was attributed to 
youthfulness by ex-Senator Chauncey M. 
Depew, who heads the list of the country’s 
famous banqueters and after-dinner speak- 
as. Mr. Depew has been attending big 
dinners for forty years, and says it was by 
training that he learned how to attend 
publie-eating affairs and avoid night- 
mares, headaches, and kindred ailments. 
He talked with a reporter for the New 
York Press: 


If1am known as an after-dinner speaker 
[hope I am also known as a man who works 
harder than most others. My dinners 
never have interfered with my business— 
they have been my recreation. 

Most men get their relaxation in ecards. 
That makes them keep late hours, and 
they sit in a room with bad air and drink 
oo many cocktails. They die young. 
But the publie never learns of their card- 
jlaying. So it says they have been killed 
by overwork, and they are lauded as 
martyrs to their activity. 

When I was very young I decided to 
make dinners my recreation. Speaking 
vas very easy to me. Every man has his 
forte, and I suppose that is mine. I find 
iteasy to remember things. 

I find that, when I walk around my 
library table for an hour before dinner 
ud think of the subject I am to talk on, 
terything I have ever read or heard about 
that subject comes back to me. After my 
yech I go home, and am in bed about 
teven o’clock. The next morning I am 
sh and ready to be at work atnine. For 
jars I worked in my office without even 
‘ing out to lunch—lI ate it on my desk. 

At six o’elock I would go home and take 
imp for ten minutes. Then I would find 
tht I was to speak on and be ready to 
ep the engagement at eight. 

My digestion might have bothered me 

I not been careful to eat the dinner 
listas 1 would have at home. Indigestion 
tust be guarded against—it is the greatest 
‘tmy to a clear head and clear thinking. 

lexperimented to find just what I could 
att best. I soon determined to play with 
“tything. but eat nothing except the 
‘st and game courses. The trouble 
th the average young man is that he can 
“restrain his appetite. The things are 

d before him, and they are so good 

‘ats them. Of course, he is apt to eat 
“much. But a public banquet, if eaten 
"th thought and eare, is no more of a 
fain than dinner at home. 
ee —— 





{teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 





anideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 
. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
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Remember That 


SHOMILD LEARN 
MADINERS KNOW 


THESHISTORIC 


Building a Boat This Winter? If So > f 


YOUNG MARINERS» Si 
WHA TarANGLEIN al 
€ oe / 


is, has been, and always will be 
The Safest 
Most Enduring & 


Most Economical 


BOAT MATERIAL 


ever grown by nature or made by man. 
The U. S. GOV’T REPORT (June, 1911) 
says that ‘‘John Lawson, writing about 1714 upon the re- 
sources of North Carolina gives valuable information 
upon the CYPRESS canoes’ part in coast and river 
commerce at that time.”” How reasonable, then, is the de- 
duction that ‘‘the best canoe wood in early times was Cy- 
press,’’—and how inevitable that later on “*builders of 
sailboats and small ships in the South drew liberally upon 
pe gee for, . ing, masts and other parts of 
e vessel.’ 


200 YEARS LATER—IN 1914 


we find a typical cose fa od in 


BRAND NEW 


Vol. 19 


ofthe “Cypress 7 ; 
Pocket’’ Library water line, after 22 years’ use— whereas u 
wha a@ much “‘harder’’ wood) are rotting away—without even 
@rop i sea-dog 


a “5-day notice.’” CYPRESS is the answer, Mr. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1223 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA 





SS 
INSIST QN CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 





ATONIA GASTRICA 
By Achilles Rose, M.D. net, $1.00; by mail, $1.08, 


F THE MIND ON THE ‘BODY 
D. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


INFLUENCE 0 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





In the orange and grapefrhit 
groves of members of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange the pickers wear white gloves to pro- 
tect the fruit. They clip—not pull—the fruit from the 

trees and carefully carry it in canvas lined baskets. 
At the packing houses the fruit is washed by machinery and assorted 
for size, wrapped in tissue paper and carefully packed in boxes—all 
by white-gloved workers. No child labor isemployed, and no human hand 
touches the fruit from tree to grocery or home in which the box is unpacked. 


Florida Oranges and Grapefruit Untouched by 
Human Hands from the Tree to the Consumer 


The Florida Citrus Exchange is a co-operative, non-profit making association 
of growers for the protection of consumers, dealers and producers. Its mark 
in red on boxes and wrappers means tree-ripened, sweet, juicy fruit. 


Up-to-date grocers ns fruit dealers in practically every city and town have for 
sale Florida Citrus xchange Oranges and grapefruit. Tell your dealer that 
you want Exchange fruit—that while other oranges and grapefruit may be 
good ; those with the red mart of the Exchange on the boxes and wrappers 
are sureto be. If you have trouble getting Exchange fruit, 
please write to the Florida Citrus Exchange, general north- 

ern_office, Central Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Ba. 
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You Can Read In Bed 


WITHOUT HURTING 

YOUR EYES 
No matter how well your 
room islighted, toread in 
bed without danger to 
your eyes requiresa light 
directly on the book. 
This is easily attained 
with the 


PARAGON 
HANDY LAMP 
BRACKET 


Conneets with 
any electric light 
socket; adjust- 
able to any angle 
or position 

Throws soft, 
gentle, perfect 
light on the spot 
where you want 

it. Good to read with anywhere; fasten it on the back of your 

chair. Set it on the writing table or piano if you 

want to write or play. Fine to light up adark 

closet. You can carry it, hang it on a hook, 

attach it to any upright support, or stand it 

on its base. Handy in the office and for 

traveling. Costs a trifle. 


If your dealer 

. cannot supply 
you, write us 
for prices and 
FREE llilus- 
trated Booklet. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. D1. 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

















8’ Pound 
Electric Wacuum Cleaner 


At last a vacuum cleanera woman can han- 
dle as easily as acarpet sweeper. Weighs no 
more. Takes uponly two-thirds as much room. 
Suction more powerful than many big un- 
wieldy machines. No dust or dirt, lint or 
ravellings, can resist the Morrow. Takes work 
out of housework, Costs only a cent an hour 
for current. Built to withstand the very 
hardest usage. Beautiful polished aluminum 
ease. Absolutely guaranteed, 


The Powerful 





ht weight with 
ies, 


The bination of such extr lig 
such remarkable efficiency a marvel of mechan’ 


Motor has excess power and revolves wonderful new 
suction fan at cyclonic speed of 2} miles a minute. 
Either alternating or direct current, 


10 Days’ Free Trial! 


Right in your own home. You risk nothing. 
If not delighted send it back at our expense. 


Write Today ii. morrow aed 
about your special 10-day trial offer’’-DO IT NOW. 
The Morrow Co., Dept.2371_ Waukegan, Ill. 


Dealers and Agents Wanted 


Write today for great selling proposition, 
The Morrow sells itself on demonstration, 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 
WHEN HELEN KELLER MET 
MONTESSORI 


NOTABLE interview took place in 
New York a short time ago when 


|Helen Keller met Maria Montessori, the 


Italian teacher who devised the educational 
system for children which bears her name. 
Mrs. John Macy (Anne Sullivan), Miss 
Keller’s teacher, and Miss Anne E. George, 
translator of ‘‘The Montessori Method”’ 
and head of the Montessori School in Wash- 
ington, were the mediums through whom 
the two famous women conversed. Dr. 
Montessori’s words requited double inter- 
| pretation. They were spoken to Miss 
George in Italian, repeated to Mrs. Macy 
in English, and then spelled in the manual 
alphabet into Miss Keller’s hand. The 
interview was both an exchange of compli- 
ments and a discussion, Miss Keller voicing 
her belief in Socialism as the means of lifting 
most of humanity’s handicaps. The story 
of the meeting is told by a special New 
York correspondent of the Boston Herald: 


Dr. Montessori embraced Mrs. Macy 
and Miss Keller and there was a confused 
greeting in Italian and English. 

‘‘Say to her,” said the Dottoressa, to 
Miss George, ‘‘that I am too much moved 
to express what I feel.” 

Miss Keller stood with her hands on Dr. 
Montessori’s shoulders. Then she said dis- 
tinetly: ‘‘Blessed are the feet of her who 
comes across the sea with a message of 
liberty to the children of America.” 

‘*How clearly she speaks, and her face 
is lighted with her soul.” 

‘‘T am glad,” said Miss Keller, ‘‘that 
your lecture last night was so successful; 
they say the hall was crowded.”’ 

*‘Not all the thousands,’’ replied Dr. 
Montessori, ‘‘mean one-tenth as much to 
me as this meeting.” 

‘**T myself am a product of the Montessori 
method,” and her hand sought the lips of 
Mrs. Macy, who smiled and nodded em- 
phatically. 

‘*Does she know,” asked Dr. Montessori, 
‘that I have written a dedication to her 
for my new book?” 

‘*She knows that you have dedicated the 
book to her, but she does not know what 
you have written.” 


you as pupil learns from master.’’ 

*“‘But,” replied Miss Keller quickly, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Macy, ‘‘you should have said 
that of her.” 

“‘Of both, for you are one. She is the 
creator of a soul, but you had the soul to be 
created.” Then she murmured to Miss 
George and Miss George translated: ‘She 
is using an Italian word which cannot be 
rendered in English. It is a combination 
of ‘ precious’ and ‘ tender.’’’ 

*‘T have followed your career for years. 
Professor Ferreri told me much about you. 
Do you remember him?” Professor Fer- 
reri is an Italian teacher of the deaf who 
some years ago read a few stanzas of Dante 
with Miss Keller. 

Miss Keller’s face lighted. ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
remember him.” 

**Can you remember any of the Italian 





words he taught you?” Miss Keller threw 


‘‘T have said that I have learned from | 
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FROM FLORIDA 
Direct To Your Door 


If you want Grape Fruit of the 
} best quality and with the real 
flavor, let me ship you a special 
box direct from my own Nurseries 
in Cocoanut Grove, Florida, : 
Grape Fruit from this far southern 
section of Florida is grape fruit par 
excellence. Every piece carefully 
selected and packed in a box con. 
taining fr.m 36 to 80 according to 
size, the 46, 54 and 64 sizes he'ng 
the most desirable. Cost per box 
delivered at your house or nearest 
express Office is $6 an, where east of 
Chicago; small additional express 
charges to more distant points. 
Order a box of my delicious 
ZA fruit and you will want it reg- 
A ularly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Grape fruit shipped to foreign 
4 countries with transportation 

and duty charges prepaid, 

J. WAINWRIGHT, Jr. 
Overbrook Nurseries 

Cocoanut Grove, Florida 





v id comfort — never 
President ==! <rd 
Suspenders ==="it 
5 ys Besure ‘Shirley President’ is on buckles 


The ©. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 





President Woodrow Wilson 
A de Luxe brochure of 
and His Cabinet 6..'0.0Niminstraicn, 
containing interesting lives of the President, Vice-President, 
Members of the Cabinet and Speaker of the House, illus- 
trated with beautiful portraits. Sent bound in imitation 
Vellum, postpaid upon receipt of 25c; in Royal Blue cloth 
for $1. Agents wanted. Walton Advertising & Printing 
Company, Dept. 2, P. O. Box 1758, Boston, Mass. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 
A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use of 
oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreadsand looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf'r, 92 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., andhe will send youafree tna! 





| package, also color card and full information show- 


ing you how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write to-day. 


TUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


Law School ofits Kind in America 
law 
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jer head back and her face took on its 
eurious perplexed and searching look. Then 
she shook her head. 

“No. What is the word for “you’?” 

“Let.” 

“Well, then—Lei amo.” 

“Dottoressa,” asked Miss George, ‘‘don’t 
you want to tell her something about the 
children in the house of childhood?” 

“Tell her this,’”’ answered Dr. Montes- 
ri, ‘that my children understand her; 
they know the triumph of the soul over dif- 
fculties. But the children of the future, 
the men of the future, will understand her 
even better than men do now, for they will 
be liberated and will know how the spirit 
can prevail over the senses.” 

“You.” said Miss Keller, ‘‘are fighting 
for the freedom of children.. We are fight- 
ing for the freedom of the parents, for the 
industrial revolution.” 

“But it is all one,”’ said the Dottoressa. 
“The complete revolution is external and 
internal, too.”’ 

“How wide and far-reaching and many- 
sided,’ exclaimed Miss Keller, ‘‘is the 
Montessori system!”’ 

“T began,’’ explained Dr. Montessori, 
“ss a sympathizer with political revolu- 
tionists of all kinds. Then I came to feel 
that it is the liberation of this, what we 


‘hve in our hearts, that is the beginning 


‘and end of revolution.” 

“But, surely,’’ said Miss Keller, ‘‘we 
mever can have the Montessori system or 
any other good system of education so long 
as the conditions of the home, of the par- 
ents, of the workers, are so intolerable.” 

“Certainly, certainly, that is true. But 
we must educate children so that they will 


eé 


”@ know how to free themselves and others 


from bondage. And the first thing is to 
‘bring our children under the care of worthy 
teachers. You and Mrs. Macy symbolize 
such education, the education of the future, 
the development of a soul by the union of 
an inspiring teacher and the child whose 
sul has grown freely with such stimuli as 
itneeds and without the stimuli that debase 
and hinder growth.” 

" “When you think of the appalling con- 
litions,” said Miss Keller, ‘‘under which 
ople live, it sometimes seems a miracle 
that the children grow up at all to intelli- 
gence and decency.” 

There was a moment’s pause, during 
which every one seemed to be thinking of 
the enormous mountains to be moved. 
Then Montessori said: ‘‘*The Queen Mar- 
sherita is much interested in you.” 

“Il have heard that she is a sweet and 
toble woman.” 

“Indeed she is.” 

“And they tell me the King, too, is a 
good man. All the same we must get rid 
ofall kings.” 


Mrs. Macy laughingly explained that 
Miss Keller was an uncompromising revo- 
litionist and naturally opposed to having 
Weh-officials as kings. The interview pro- 
feds, with Dr. Montessori speaking: 


. “Because of you the world has a greater 
= an ever of the possibilities of the 


_ Miss Keller pressed the Italian woman’s 

d, and said simply: ‘Blindness and 

pathess have their compensations if there 

Ssome one to help. I cannot begin to tell 
: (Continued on page 137) 
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Brain fag—mental confusion—indecision— 
lack of vim and chronic weariness are evi- 
dence of something wrong with the body. 


To determine the causes of ill health by a complete scien- 
tific ‘‘inventory’’ of each patient’s entire organism is an 
essential feature of the Battle Creek Sanitarium System. 


In addition to the usual physical examination, the efficiency of the 
whole body is measured; chemists and bacteriologists examine the 
bodily excretions, the blood and stomach contents; physical trainers 
test the physique and the muscles; other specialists study the heart, 
lungs, stomach and other vital internal organs. 


Then follows a course of health training adapted to each patient’s 
special needs—diet scientifically regulated, graduated body-building 
exercises, outdoor methods, the scientific application of the electric 
light, hydrotherapy, electricity, mechanical and electrical exercises, 
radium, the X-ray, massage and al) other up-to-date remedial means. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium System of physical exami- 
nation is explained in our booklet ‘‘THE MEASURE 
OF A MAN.” The Illustrated Prospectus comes with it. 
Write or use the coupon. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Box 134J, Battle Creek, Mich. 














Send me free your booklet **‘THE MEASURE 
OF A MAN’’ and the Illustrated Prospec- 
tus of the Sanitarium. Box 134 J. 












































Deaf Persons ot * This Visible 
after trying electrical and ‘ ee Fag | Oliver Typewriter 
other devices find that the . oo a Nothing Down —Free Trial. 

OTOPHONE BS ess Shan Agents! Prices 

4 oie “ Shipped on approval. If you 

is the thing in aids to hearing. ¢ “> want to keep-it, send us $4 a 
No vumsberane wires, ne ni - G; month, Our booklet is worth 
png A Sip gyre ty me eh A gl “ sending for because it tells you 
ment held against the eur, 
not Bnvre gy wre Tonvont nat- ¥ how to save $41.50. It’s FREE. 
ural voicetonesvery effectively; TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
no“buzzing.’’ Manufactured in i ; 166 M-67 N. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
oursurgica! instrument dépirt- 

ment. Our TRIAL offer and _ : : 

testimonials will interest you. 

In writing today for illus- AA 
trated booklet, please mention %: 
our booklet No. 7. LA ‘ 


Private Wate Supp y ar 

Sewage Disposal Plants torage Tanks and Pumps 

Home Power Plants Gasoline Eng Pumping Machinery 
: , = Bulictin Any s4it Sent on Request 

OPTICIAN KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO 


Manufacturers.of Snvcicn! Instrirments and Electrical Appliances # 
237 Vitth Avenue, New York = 
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1,306,819 
TONS 


Cruises 


West Indies 
Venezuela and the 


Panama Canal 
B 
VICTORIA LUISE 


During February—March— April. 
Duration 16 to 27 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


by 
S.S. Cincinnati and §.S. Cleveland 
Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Naples, and Genoa 


Around the World 
via Panama Canal 
135 days—$900.00 and up 


The greatest and most at- 
tractive cruise ever wage 


ving New York, January 
1915, S. by S. 8. CLEVELAND 
(17,000 tons) through the 
arriving at San Francisco in time 
for the opening of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Cost includes 
all necessary expenses afloat and 
ashore. — 
Write for illustrated book 
giving full information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pitts- 
burgh Chicago New Orleans 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
San Francisco 


The NILE -_ ORIENT}; 


Bhsee d delightful Tours to the Orient. 
ANN L NILE ORIENTAL TOUR 
sailing oo - (motoring through 

‘Garden of Allah Land”) and later sail- 
ings. Send for Booklet and Information, 


ALTHOUSE TOURS CO, 
1333 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


» Great\iniefleet§ 
PANAMA 


Experienced travelers choose 
these snow-white ships because 
they are duz/t to be cool in the 
Tropics. Qutside staterooms, 
special ventilation and the great 
number of baths (many of them 
private) put the steamers of The 
Great White Fleet in a class by 
themselves. 

Many aftractive cruises to 
Jamaica, Panama 





Wednesday and Saturday. 
From New Orleans every Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


BEGINNING JANUARY, 1914 


Special 18-day weekly cruises 
de Luxe from New York to 
Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica 
and Havana. 
From Boston, weekly sailings 
to Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica. 
Write for booklet No 69 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
St ip Service 


7 Battery Place, New York 
Long Whart, Roston 
630 Common St., New Orleans 
Or any authorized ticket 
m= OF Krist avent ‘ 








The Aliurements 


and legendary lore. 


of the North German Lloyd 





ialin your tour. 
CHUMACHER & 
160 S. Charles St. 


Five week Vacation Tour to LONDON, 
and BERLIN including Rhine trip only. $176.95. 
Sail by the safe, comfortable, one class (II) cabin steamers 


Foreign Travel 


Heed the call of the German “‘Vaterland”’—the historic Rhine 
country, richin natural beauty, quaint medieval architecture 


PARIS 


Baltimore-Southaumpton-Bremen Service 
Comfort without!uxury. Delicious meals. 
Send 0c for concise travel guide, ‘“HOW 
many. AUSTRIA AND SWITZERLAND,” by P; G. L. 


TO SEE GER- 


co. 
Baltimore, Md. 








SS University Travel 


AFTER THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 
ROMAN AFRICA by rail and automobile. 
— NILE to Second Cataract by private 
amer. Our ‘‘House-boat on the Nile.’ 
P ALESTINE by carriage (no horseback) and 
camp. Our own Guess Outfit. 
TURKEY and GREECE. Always interest- 
ing, now more than ev: er so. 

Special facilities and expert leadership. 

é: or Announcements. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


ECY fe | The Nile to the 





: Second Cataract 
Palestine,-Turkey and Greece 


Write us for information about travel in these 
fascinating lands. _ We have all the data. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational Building Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 


NEW MEXICO fir ser 

HOT SPRINGS 
for your Rheumatism, Stomach Troubles, 
All Kidney Ailments, Arterial Hardening, 
Nervous Lreaking, etc. Perfect Treatment, 
Peifect Climate, Large Modem otel. 
Booklet. T. C. McDERMOTT. 


ROYAL TOURS Boxiis | # 


- Spring and Summer Tours de Luxe 
Vacation Tours. Motor Tours deLuxe 
Royal Tours, 1 Madison Ave., New York 


[NDEPENDENT 


EUROPE Deweittal route ianoding 


the Dolomites.’ Experient d'guidance. Send 
for itinerary. Four manth®, $1000. 
Miss AMES, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 














Choice. Tours to Europe 
Seventh Season." Experienced conductors. 
oderate cost. Send for, booklet. 

The Dean:Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 








Visit San pane 


Ponce, Mayaguez, and other 
uaint Porto Rican cities; motor over 
the famous Military Road. See what 
American occupation has done to 


add to the comfort and beauty of 
this tropical paradise. 


New York to San Juan in 4% days, 

$45 and up; 16-day all-expense 

ctuise, 

y. 
more luxurious i 
than ever. Wte for booklet. 
PORTO RICO LINE 
GENERAL OFFICE: 11 Broadway, NewYork 
BRANCH TICKET OFFICE: 290 B’way,N.Y. 
Or eecRieeed Ticket Office 








or. Authorized Tourist Agency 








Pio 





“Travel Tours” 
and Other Booklets F ree 


Select parties. l.ow rates. Expert escort. 
The Orient in Feb. Spain in May. 
Mediterranean Route in Apr., 
May, June, july. Japan: Cherry Blos- 
som Tour;a so unique Summer Tour. 15 
SummerToursto Europe. $250up. Also 
British Isles, Chateaux Coun- 
try, unique Swiss Tours. Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark. Russia. Round 
the World, Nov.& Dec. Booklets free. 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
1 Madison Ave.,N.¥. 1115 Walnut St., Phila. 














Ate aBOuT TRAVEL & TOURS om 


* MoOorway. 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL. a pd 
'@ BROADWAY, GENL. AGENCY. NEW YORK ¢ 








EURO ENT 
Sail in March, April, May, June, July. Best 
routes, best best t 
and lowest prices in the world. Address 


TOURS 
8 Beacon Street 
High Class Travel 


ston, Mass. 
EURO P Limited Parties 


ring and summer tours for $300, $395, $530, 
$155, 1.0.0. °S ring tour in April. Send for 
ets, 


literature and 
PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1480 B’way, N. Y. 
Tours from a few weeks to 


EU R OP several months. 
WALTER H. WOODS CO., Journal Bidg., Boston 


. ~ EUROPE and ORIENT 


33rd Season—Limited | Parties 











Let us tell you about our tours? 











' PAINE TOURS, GLENS FALLS, N.Y, 
$415 Simmer ‘tour EUROPE 


New York to Naples. University man leader. 
Other popular trips. The Shelton Parties, 
Box X, 1049 Old So. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





Winter Cruises 


from New York to the 
American Mediterranean 


HAVAN AND POINTS 


De CUBA 
Sailings Thursday d 


NASSAU 


weekly service from New York and 
direct connections with Havana. 


MEXICO 


Weekly Service 


Separate bined tours of 8, 10, 11 
ant 5 2 days $50.00 snd vo Excellent 


Booklets, a ce gnd schedules‘ ‘will be 
promptly supplied on application. 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL s. Ss. CO. 
(Ward Line) 








GENERAL OFFICES, Pier 14, E. R., N 
TICKET OFFIC: Pier 13, E.1., N. i. 
BRANOH TICKET OFFICE, 290 B’way. N.Y. 
Or Any Railroad Ticket Office or 
} Authorized Tourist Agency 


put: ina Hutu 





See Cairo, the wonderful Luxor 
(Thebes) the mysterious A 

the gate to the Nubian Desert, 
All connected to Alexandria and 
Port Said by a splendid system of 
fast express trains and trains-de- 
luxe made up exclusively ofsleep- 
ing and dining cars. Fast and 
commodious travel. Low fares, 
Up-to-date hotels. 

Winter eae Hotel 
Luxor, Upper Egypt 
Cataract Hote er Hotel 

Hotel 
Pom Upper Egypt 
For illustrated pamphlets, information 
and tickets, apply to American Ageny of 
Ay gy STATE RAILWAYS 
1 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








See Europe in an Auto! 


We rent the best Automobiles for |) 
| British and Continental touring at the || 
lowest tariff in Europe. Tour-book, 
containing tariffs, full information, 
10.000 miles of detailed itineraries, also 
unique scheme of Personally Conduct- 
ed Automobile Tours free on request. 


International Autotravel Co. 


26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 








RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


EUROPE 


Small parties under personal escort to the lands 
of the Mediterranean. Frequent departures, 
January to April. 

EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
Turkey, Greece and Balkan States. Departures 
Feb. 21 and Mar. 7. 

Other tours to Panama and West Indies, 
Japan, China, the Philippines and Siberia. 


Ask for booklet desired 


P ecw 5 & WHITCOMB CO. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 

















THE PILGRIM TOURS 


EUROPE 
Mediterranean tours to Italy, the Riviers and 
Switzerland. Winter, Spring and Summer. 
Also British Isles and Northern Countries. 
Moderate cost. Best management. 
Also PENSION TOURS at low rates 
Send for booklet desired 
RayMonD & WaHITcoMB Co., Agts. 
Boston New York Phila. San Fran. 
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This book of Victor Records will give you a 
clear and definite understanding of exactly what the 
Victor or Victrola will bring to you. 
It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of very 
nearly every musical composition you ever heard of. It will help 
you to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. It will 
place before you definite and positive knowledge as to the exact music 
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1S Rit orn OR rds 


ravel Co, in the repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. It will make clear to 

cigand 4} you just how easily all the music of all the world can become an 
§| interesting and helpful part of your every-daylife in your own home. 

TCOMB Music is the only universal language. It is understood by everyone 

—the French, the German, the Russian, the Italian, the Englishman 

See are all capable of enjoying exactly the same musie. Individual taste 

oe however, ‘varies; but with a Victor and its vast repertoire of music, 

.Y LAND i . . . 

» aes which is the nearest approach to all the music of all 

2 Sera "| the world, every musical longing is satisfied. 

ired a4 ° ° 

OMB CO. i This book of Victor Records costs us more than $100,000 

ae iq every year, but we will gladly give you a copy free. Ask 

— H any Victor dealer, or write to us. 

TOURS “4 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Perliner Gramcphone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


e Riviera and 
i Summer. 

















New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 








TOPICS OF THE DAY: 
The New Haven Unscrambling 
Probing the Ford Labor Melon 
Northern Mexico Lost to Huerta 
The Express Awakening. ... 





SCIENCE AND INVENTION: (Continued) 
The Swaying Sky-scraper .... 
A Pig for Every School 


LETTERS AND ART: 
Monna Lisa’s Smiles 
The Poetry of Last Year 





FOREIGN COMMENT: 
Why British Land Reform Is Needed 
Our Railroads a Warning to Canada 
The Germans in Constantinople 
Gagging the Press in China 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 
How the Body Betrays the Mind 
Talking Money ... 
A New ‘“‘Stunt” in Aviation 
The Aerocamera: A Photographic Map-maker . . 








Defying the ‘‘ Technique” of Art 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 
More ‘‘ New Religion” from Dr. Eliot .... 
The Christmas Poster 


MISCELLANEOUS 
INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
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is one of } 
America's | 


greatest dram- 


atists. "Forty- |) 
five Minutes from |!||/ 


Broadway," "Get- 
Rich-Quick Wall- 


ingford," "Seven Keys | 
to Baldpate," "Broadway 


Jones," "Little Johnny 
Jones" and other tremen- 


dous successes attest to his |) 
unerring judgment. Mr. || 


Cohan’s enthusiasm for 
this story is unbounded, 
and is echoed by every 
competent literary au- 

thority who has read it. 


The Miracle Man 


at ie Or, None Are So Blind 


m a 4 DEDICATED TO NEARLY EVERYBODY 
a 
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he _ 
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ini i By Frank L. Packard 


RA 


For February 


Here we have no sordid tale of crime and criminals, but a human document } 
that bristles with action, cleaves close to the incessant demand for novelty, o_ 


brings us at *FINIS* wih head bared and soul abashed in the presence of 


mighty a | amg 7 Though mute of lip, blind of sight and doomed to the i 


of the dead, we learn from the Patriarch a lesson of goodness, of 

resignation which burns deep into the heart; and we add to the great 

Proms all literature this aged man who radiated an everlasting spirit of righteousness, 
though he could neit! , nor speak, nor see. 

Read "The Miracle Man" in the February Munsey; you will feel the better for it. Rite 


Resse: addition to the masterly series of complete books appearing each month in this magazine. It 


the finest pieces of writing, 
baneenassint for 15c, and this is the only form 


The February Munsey is on sale at all news-stands at 15c a copy or $1.50 by the year 


i 
iM 


_ » es 


co . 


i / A Standard $1.50 Book Complete in | 
L, Pifitieecy's Magazine | 


one of the most works of novel-construction ever put |} 
which heat béguetenitaaditer apdion. | 











Will You Grope Blindly 
Through Another Year? 


Each year lessens your chance of Success. 
Tear the blindfold from your eyes now and 
see the things you want. SHELDON will 
point the way for you as he has done for 
60, ond rer ag 

‘AY isin rtion to BRAINS plus 

SERVICE pe Shelton ane you how to pd 

our brain, your latent energies that determine your 

neome. He will help you ake 1914 the first year in 
a new life of increasing pcwer and weal 


Get the Sheldon SichsRent Free 


a will sue. anew mebtngeewtether you are 

pl an t will reveal the scien- 
tifelaws jgovernin, service A, yo hy It is a verita- 
ble Handbook ray tol A ‘brings it im. 
Send for it at omen, 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 


402 Gunther Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 























How the New marie: Law Affects Me 


By Gro. H. SHIBLEY, ex to the Senate Currency 
Committee. page boo Aclet, 6x whic h aa man 
should have, Price 15 cents, postpaid, J VIE 
PUB. CO., 57 B. Rose Street, New vere: 





Honor thy father and mother (raise up seed as they 
did), that thy INCARNATIONS may be many; 
abolish war, abortion, prostitution. 


REINCARNATION CHURCH, Care D. A. Ball, Louisiana, Me. 








Make Your Spare Time 
SY EU1) @ Bring Power and Money 


L A W To the ambitious young m. 
rocedu re and document. Pre- 


an of en- 

id common sense we “2 offer a 

pare by rt attor- 

“ 0 at FE 5 ft g passed barex 
state. By Cs means 





ergy an 
complete College Law Course, tested 
send for ca e and “evidence.” 


‘or24 years and endorsed by judges, 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


i or tasting and law colleges. Every ai 
367 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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ETIQUETTE. 
is often marred by bad manners. 
will prevent such blunders. 


LETTER WRITING, By Agnes H. Morton. This 
admirable book shows, by numerous examples, just what 
kind of letters to write for all occasions. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. By CalvinO. Althouse. An 
expert here shows by skilfully chosen examples from 
real business how to write business letters effectively. 
Every letter and furm a business man needs. 

QUOTATIONS, By Agnes H. Morton. Aclever compi- 
lation of pithy quotations, from a great variety of sources, 
alphabetically arranged according to the sentiment. 

SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS, By C. S. 
Rex. Here are more than one thousand subjects, arranged 
alphabetically. It is Shakespeare condensed, in a form 
for practical and universal use. 

BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Thousan is of quotations arranged alphabetically by sub- 
jects. providing an apt illustration for any phase of 
experience. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By R. V. Gilbert. All the 
writers that anyone needs to know about are described 
in this book. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. This volume is 
full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch of 
the gruesome here and there fora relish. itis the most 
carefully made collection of the kind. 

PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. A representative 
collection of proverbs, old and new; and the indexes, 
topical and alphabetical, enable one to find what he needs. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. 
Bechtel. Information for everybody, whether it pertains 
tohealih, household, business, affairs of state, foreign 
countries, or the planets, all conveniently indexed. 

ADICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John 
H. Bechtel. The average person will not take the time 
to look up mythological subjects. ‘This book tells at a 
glance just what is wanted. 

SLIPS OF SPFECH. By John H. Bechtel. No 
necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, when 
this book teaches both without the study of either. 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Over 
$000 words pronounced in the clearest and simplest 
manner, and according to the best authority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Any one with the least desire to add to his vocabulary 
should have a copy of this book. 

READY MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. A book of carefully pl d model speeches to aid 
those who, without some slight help, must remain silent. 

AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good story 
well told. Here are hundreds of them, short and pithy. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you not 
give for the ability to respond to them? No need to 
give much when this book will teach you so easily. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. Contains directions for organizing debating 
societies, and suggestions for all who desire to discuss 
questions in public. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 
@n punctuate properly. A perusal of this book will re- 
move all difficulties and make all points clear. 

ORATORY. By Henry Ward Beecher. This volume 
contains a famous address of Mr. Beecher giving a mas- 
terly exposition of the principles of true oratory. 

CONVERSATION. By J. P. Mahaffy. Some people 
areaccused of talking too much. What to say, just how 
and when to say it, is the general aim of this work. 

STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert 
Leonard Coggins. Illustrated by Claire Victor Dwig- 
gins, Here is the cream of all the funny stories, none 
objectionable. Mr. Dwiggins’ pictures add-to the fun. 


By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
A perusal of this work 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


OME books are designed for entertainment, others for information. This series 
~ combines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, it 
is condensed and readable. These volumes are replete with valuable material, com- 
pact in form and unequalled in point of merit and cheapness. 
as well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. No one who wishes 
to have a fund of general information or who has the desire for self-improvement can 
afford to be without them. They are 6 x 4% inches in size, well printed on good paper, 
handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


EACH 50 CENTS 


SOCIALISM. By Charles H. Olin. Socialism is ‘‘in 
the air.””, This book gives in a clear and interesting 
manner a complete idea of the economic doctrines 
taught by the leading socialists 


READING ASA FINE ART. By Ernest Legouve. 
The directions and suggestions contained in this work 
will go far toward the attainment of this delightful and 
valuable accomplishment. 


JOURNALISM. ByCharlesH. Olin. What is news, 
how is it obtained, how handled, and how can one be- 
come a journalist? These questions are all answered, 


VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin. This 
book explains the secrets of the art completely and shows 
how almost anyone may learn to ‘‘throw the voice’’ both 
near and far. Fully illustrated. 


CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. An excellent col- 
tection of over a thousand of the latest and brightest 
conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, poetical, 
and French conundrums. 


MAGIC, By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume 
contains full and intelligible descriptions of all the well 
known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, cards, 
flowers, etc. Lilustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. By 
following the simple instructions given, anyone can read- 
ily learn how to exercise this unique and strange power. 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. This 
volume contains an excellent collection of all kinds of 
games for amusement, entertainment and instruction. 


HOME GAMES, By George Hapgood, Esq. A splen- 
did collection of conveniently indexed games with cards, 
pencil and paper, charades, action games, games of 
memory, and many novel suggestions for “‘forfeits.” 

BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAYIT. By Boston. 
An expert here explains how to play a game and win it, 
with every principle and play fully illustrated. The 
book gives also the complete Laws of Bridge. 

WHIST. By Cavendish. Twenty-third edition. No 
whist player, whether a novice or an expert, can afford 
to be without the aid and support of Cavendish. 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George 
Hapgood, Esq. With this book and two decks of cards 
anyone, anywhere, can make a lonely hour pass quickly. 


ASTRONOMY: THE SUN ANDHIS FAMILY 


By Julia MacNair Wright. What causes day and night, 
seasons and years, tides and eclipses? These, and a 
thousand other questions, are answered. Illustrated. 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANTLIFE. By 
Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific subject of Botany 
is here made as interesting as a fairy tale. Illustrated. 

FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben 
E. Rexford. This volume treats mainly of indoor plants 
and flowers, those for window gardening, all about their 
selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor for all dances. A full list of calls for square 
dances and 1oo figures for the german. Illustrated. 

FORTUNE TELLING. S8y Madame Xanto. All 
the approved ways of piercing the future, by cards, 
dominoes, dice, palmistry, tea or coffee grounds. 

ASTROLOGY. By M.M. Macgregor. If you wish to 
know in what business you will succeed, or whom you 
should marry, you will find these and many other vital 
questions solved in this book. 

DREAM BOOK. By Madame Xanto. This book pre- 
sents the old traditions proved by time and the experience 
of famous Oriental, Celtic and early English observers. 


PHRENOLOGY. By Charles H. Olin. With a 
little study of this fascinating science you can analyze 
your friend’s character, give useful advice, and find a 
way to success for yourself and others. 





Useful Books for Everybody 


They are the latest 








PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila Lomax. Physiognomy 
as here explained shows how to read character, with 
every point explained by illustrations and photographs. 

GRAPHOLOGY. By Clifford Howard. Anyone who 
understands graphology can tell by simply examining 
your handwriting just what kind of a person you are. 

CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
you raise your hat toa lady? Why do you always offer 
the right hand? These and many other questions find 
answers here. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. 
This volume furnishes full and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it anyone will be able to 
read character, Illustrated. 


CIVICS: WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW. By George Lewis. Contains complete in- 
formation on such topics as the Monroe. Doctrine, 
Behring Sea Controversy, Extradition Treaties, etc 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. This book furnishes to the 
busy man and woman information on just such points as 
are likely to arise in everyday affairs. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Cog- 
gins, Esq. This is parliamentary law in a nutshell for 
people who need plain rules, and the reasons for them, 
arranged for quick use. 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS. By Ethel Shubert. 
The story of every opera usually performed in America, 
and biographical sketches of tie composers. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S. Ellis, 
A.M. All the classical allusions worth knowing, ar- 
ranged so as to require little or no time in looking up. 

PLUTARCB’S LIVES. By Edward S. Ellis, A.M 
The lives of the leading Greeks and Romans of ancient 
times in concise and condensed form. 

THE DOG. By John Maxtee. All the essentials of dog 
keeping are given, from kennel to show bench, and from 
biscuits to fleabane. Illustrated. 

CHICKENS. By A. T. Johnson. Illustrated. A book 
all about chickens, how to combat disease and vermin, 
how to feed and otherwise care for the growing brood. 

THE HORSE, By C.T. Davies. This book, based 
on the latest researches of veterinary science, and fully 
illustrated, gives complete information about choosing 
and raising horses or anything pertaining to them. 

DAIRY FARMING. By D. S. Burch, State Dairy 
Commissioner of Kansas. A practical and indispensable 
book for beginners. It contains full information on all 
phases of the subject. 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. A complete history of 
the game, together with instructions for the selection of 
implements, and full directions for playing. 

RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A 
Fleming. A thousand and one “best ways” to preserve 
health, comfort and appearance. It has something tor 
every member of the family. 

HEALTH: HOW TO GET AND KEEPIT. By 
Walter V. Woods, M.D. This book tells what Health 
is, what makes it, what hurts it, and how to get it. 

DEATH DEFERRED. By Hereward Carrington. 
A practical, scientific discussion of human life and the 
means for prolonging it. 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. 
Warwick. What to do in all kinds of accidents as well 
as in the first stages of illness, with a brief and simple 
statement of the human anatomy. I Ilustrated. 

NURSING, By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest par- 
ticulars are given for the care of the sick, not only in the 
simple, but also in the more serious ailments. 

ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. If you wish 
to install an electric door-bell, construct a telephone, or 
wire a house, this volume will furnish the required in- 
formation. Illustrated. 


















The following titles are published in full red morocco leather, flexible, with ‘the title in gold, and 


tach book in a box. In this form they make very handsome library books. 


Parlor Games 
Quotations 
Solitaire and Patience 


After-Dinner Stories 


Bridge, and How to Play It 


Business Letters 
Stories of the Operas 


Conundrums 
Etiquette 
Letter Writing 
Teasts 


Price, $1.00 each. 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 223 S. Eleventh St. Philadelphia 








THE LITERARY 





Successful men 
grasp every oppor- 
tunity for saving 
time and increasing 

efficiency. 


The Busy Man of the Hour 


must make every second count. He cannot spare time to read long articles. Still; to be successful, he 
must keep in touch with the world’s progress; posted on the most efficient and up-to-date methods. 
He also requires a certain amount of wholesome,tntertaining reading. It is for just such men, to whom 
time means both money and opportunity, that Popular Electricity and the World’s Advance is pub- 
lished, It tells them tersely, yet interestingly, of the latest advances of the world today; gives them the 

ist of current happenings, with time and money-saving suggestions applicable to their own affairs. Yet 
it isn’t dry or prosy, but entertaining from cover to cover. 

The illustration shows a most efficient application of the automobile, phonograph and electricity to 
the making of an important road survey. This unique combination of modern methods not only 
resulted in an immense saving of valuable time but in absolute accuracy which it would be difficult to 
obtain otherwise. An interesting story of this effective method, which can also be applied to other 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY *%2 WORLD’S ADVANCE 


FOR FEBRUARY 
Now on Sale at Your Ne.wssdealers 


Among other striking articles in this issue are: How Burglars Decipher Safe Combinations—Uncle Sam as a 
Railroad Operator—Outwitted by The Telo-Detective—-The Trouble Shooters of the Sierras—Progress in Railroad 
Electrification—Cheap Power for the South—The Electric Eye of a Battleship—Why the “Six’’ Produce Continu- 
ous Power—Artificial Joints in Living Limbs—Aerial Cableway to the ‘‘ Vale of Cashmere '’—The Original Tango— 
Egyptian Sun Powet Plant—World’s Largest Ice Cave—Mary Garden in Motion Pictures—Common Time the 
Universal Rythm—Million Dollar Bake Shop—and these are just typical of the 


200 Fascinating Subjects with 200 Absorbing Illustrations 


which make up this most interesting magazine. Just note this brief summary of good things: 


MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT. Sixteen pages—presenting the Snteet phate plays, with anecdotes of players 
and producers and, in addition, carrying you through all the fascinating details of planning, staging, photographing and 
producing until finally before the screen you view with heightened interest the films unrolled for your entertainment. 
WORLD'S PICTURE GALLERY. page section, alone, constitutes a 
History in the making as told by the magazine replete with entertainment 
camera in sixteen solid pages of strik- and instruction for all the family. 


ing photographs from all parts of the 

globe. A veritable travelogue and MANY OTHER LIVE ARTICLES 
world epitome of unusual interest and —devoted to modern progress along 
educational value. every line. Thirty-two pages present 
THE GREAT ELECTRICAL SEC- the fatest advances in science, indus- 
TION tells you in simple language the try, agriculture, city building, railroad- 
fascinating Story of Electricity; keeps ing, automobiling, travel, art, amuse- 
you in touch with electrical progress ments, and all the varied activities of 
the world over, and vividly shows the our complex civilization. From every- 
astonishing applications of this subtle where there is brought before you 
force-—facts of vital interest to every- vivid, living pictures and views of the 
one. The subject is covered from world in action, interesting —educa- 
every conceivable viewpoint, appeal- tional—uplifting. This immense enter- 
ing alike to general reader, student, tainment of 128 pages—200 Subjects 
amateur, or practical man. This 64- —200 Illustrations—awaits you in 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY #1? WORLD’S ADVANCE 


for February 15c a Copy 
GET IT TODAY FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and 
your own name and address with 15c for a copy postpaid. 


Popular Electricity Publishing Co., 350 No. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


POPULAR FLECTRICITY 


WORLD'S A 
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“T Owe 


My Success 
to You!” 


| hundreds of business men have said to Grenville 
Kleiser. Mr. Kleiser’s New Mail Course oj 
Instruction in 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 


will show you how to 


‘Improve Your Present Business 
"Make Larger and Better Sales 
"Increase Your Salary or Income 
(Build Great Executive Ability 
(Initiate Big Business Plans 


It will show you how to cultivate Self-Reliance, 
Decision, Judgment, Originality, Personality, 
Efficiency and all the distinctive powers and qual- 
ities essential to the achievement of really great 
personal and business success. 


‘“‘Thave been greatly impressed,” says Mr. C.C. 
Stockford, of Battle Creek, Mich., “ with the 
comprehensiveness of each lesson, and marvel 
at the complete manner in which you have cov- 
ered the subject.” 


Ask to-day, on a post-card, for full free particularsot 
Kleiser’s Business Course. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 963, NEW YORK 
His Latest—Hi 
is Latest—His LAST Book 
Sateen meee em 
JUST Just before his recent death, Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the eminent scientist, 
PUBLISHED author of “ Darwinism,” 
R *“*Man’s Place in the Uni- 
verse,’ ‘Social Environment and Moral Progress,” etc., 
sent to his publishers the manuscript for this new book 
“THE REVOLT OF DEMOCRACY” which must now 


take its place in history as the last published utterance 
of his towering intellect. 


The Revolt 


of Democracy 


By Alfred 
Russel Wallace 


The keynote of this new book, the 
successor to ‘Social Environ- 
ment”’ and the last written by Dr. 
Wallace, is found in the words:“It 
is certain that we have now 
reached a point in our political 
history which will necessitate 
much more direct and radical 
measures than have yet been 
taken to secure the immediate 
abolition of that disgrace to our 
civilization—starvation and suicide from dread of stat- 
vation.” The work is white hot with the zeal 
social reformer who, not content with uprooting long 
standing evils, suggests ways and means to erect a Dew 
temple of loveliness, of prosperity and of health. 
Price $1.00 net; by mail $1.10 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854 Fourth Ave., New York, N.¥. 
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FAMOUS BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


Which Have the Alluring Power of Carrying the Imagination 
of Stay-at-Home Folk Into the Far-Off Regions of the Earth 


The Land of Veiled Women. Some Wanderings 
in Algeria, Tunisia,and Morocco. By Joun Foster 
FRASER. Illustrated. $1.75 net, by mail $1.86. 

We travel from town to town, from scene to scene, as 
in a world of dreams. His informal manner of writing 
gives the author a chance to introduce bits of personal 
experience, gaining something of the realism of a diary 
with none of the limitations of that form 


The Other Side of the Lantern. By Sir Freprericx 
Treves, LL.D. An Account of a Commonplace Tour 
Around the World. Illustrated. Popular Edition, $2.25 
net, by mail $2.40; Original Edition, $4.00 net, by mail 
$4.21. 

A work which, owing to its delightful style and vivid 
description, has gone into many printings to supply the 
public demand. The author visited many places denied 
the tourist and met the men who were making the history 
of each country. 

In the Heart of Africa. 
DuKE OF MECKLENBURG. 
$5.00, postpaid $5.30. 

A description of what was undoubtedly the best 
equipped expedition sent into Africa, The Duke’s experi- 


only accessible work of its kind to the region described in ences among the pigmy and giant tribes are full of living 
interest, and his adventures amongst wild beasts will thrill 


“The Garden of Allah.” and enthrall. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Desert Gateway. Biskra and Thereabouts. By 
H. Leeper. Illustrated. $1.75 net, by mail $1.87. 
This book is the record of a long sojourn at Biskra, a 

beautiful oasis which has for centuries held the Arab 

in thrall with its mysterious fascination. It is also the 


By Apo_ruus FREDERICK, 
Profusely illustrated. Net, 








| Are youa Master of your 
| ymnal ? 
Read Article by Prof. H. H. Tweedy in 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 
for February. 3ocents percopy. $3.00 per year 
Funk & WAGNALLS Company, New York 























Architectural Drawing 
and Draughtsmen 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 
A book not only for architects, but for all lovers of art. 


He traces the development of architectural drawing and re- 
| calls the achievements of masters of the art from medieva 
times down to our own generation. The volume isa mine 
wealth to the student of architecture. It is illustrated wit 
almost one hundred full page half-tones, selected from e 
choicest examples of the work of the great master-draug va 
| men of the past. Bound in fine grey silk, art cloth, with go! 
stamping. Large Quarto, $3.50 net; by mail $3.80. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ‘ 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New Yor! 
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easiest, best ci 
Free. Send for it today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2371 58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 














Important Exhibition of Paintings by 
IGNACIO ZULOAGA 
THE GREAT SPANISH MASTER 
January 15th to February 7th 
Galleries of C. W. KRAUSHAAR 
260 Fifth Ave.—near 29th St., New York 

















The University of Chicago 
HOM wont ofere aloo agra 


STUDY | 


2nd Year 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div. R )Chicago, III. “it<be!! Tower 














SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Li pincers 's Magazine. 
; 250 pegs cosefoune Des ease address 
THE HOME Co SPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenweis Dept. 71, Springfield. Mass. - 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home ics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommen is teachers tocolleges, public and private school, 
Advises parents about schools. Tm. oO. Pratt, Mgr. 





French and German 


BOOKS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and27thSt., 


LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by Only law school in 
U.S. conducting standard resident seheel and giving same instrue- 
tee, by mail. Over 450 elass-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
Wiminent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
mination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Gratory and 

Speaking. School highly st d and mended by 

Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Students, Only insti- 
tation of its kind in the world. Send today for Large 

Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 


UNILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 453 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






















Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 


New Life 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


udorsed and recommended by 
foremost medical and religious 
critics throughout the U. S. Unfolds 
the secrets of married happiness, so of- 
ten revealed too late! No book like it 
to be had at the price. We can only 
give a few of the chapter subjects here 





sig x6 en 
400 pag’ 
ilinstrated. 


P repaid 


as this book is not meant for children. 
(Agents wanted): 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age 
at Which to Marry. Law of Choice. 
Love Analysed. Qualities One Should 
Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re- 
production. A H : Conti 
Children. Genius, 

Conception. Pregnancy. Confine- 
ment. Nursing. How a Happy Married 
Life is Secured. 
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French, German, Spanish, Italian| f——"">SEND FOR YOUR 
Com bo learned qnishiy.ssiinané sigheatsiat FREE COPY TODAY 


the living yoice of a native professor pronounce of 
. 


each word and phrase. Ina surprisingly short e 
Modern Electrics & Mechanics 


time you can speak a new language by the 
The big 148-page illustrated monthly magazine 


Language-Phone Method 
that tells you how to make flying machines, wire- 


combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 

You can now use your own Dise or Cylinder 

talking machine to acquire a foreign lan- less sets, motors, engines, home furniture, models 

guage. Send for Particulars and Booklet. 4 xy ate d “ye 

etc. Invaluable to every one who uses tools or is 

interested in mechanics or electrics. Profusely 

| | illustrates and describes these subjects in a style you 

a will easily understand and enjoy. 


The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th 8t., N.Y. 
LIF APIER PRATS. 4, new view iy Send for your copy NOW 
a Harvard Professor, An antidote for 
the fear of Death. Booklet toc. MODERN ELECTRICS & MECHANICS 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, — Dept. 204, © HOLYOKE, MASS. |] 265 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 








































Let These Men 
Fielp You Up!, 


They have learned through many years of fighting, through 
success—the secrets of business and political leadership. 
They have gone to the top to places where all new 
methods and principles of business statesmanship come [2& 
under their observation. ‘They know the inner workings { B 


of the big world of finance and statesmanship. _ 
And what they have learned they are ready to teach YOU through the 


Master Workers’ 
Library | 


4 volumes, in silk, cloth and gold, well bound, well printed, well 
illustrated—one th d five hundred pages crowded with the 
ideas, thoughts, experiences, instructions that will help YOU. 
Yours free of charge if you mail the coupon below at once. 






















VOLUME 1 VOLUME 2 
The New Freedom The Difficult Art of Getting 
By Woodrow Wilson By John D. Rockefeller 
VOLUME 3 VOLUME 4 


The Empire of Business Highways of Progress 
By Andrew Carnegie By James J. Hill 


It makes no difference whether you are just beginning 
—or whether you are already at the head of a big 
business—this set of books will help-you. It makes no 
difference what you are—business man—professional man— 
writer—thinker—executive—in these pages you will find 
things you never thought of or heard of before. Here you will 
find idea after idea that will be worth money to you——thoughts 
that may even change your whole life. For these are the 
intimate revealing books of the most 
powerful men in America. 
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Because we know that reading the 
Wortn’s Work is a habit easily 
formed—we give you this set free so 
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Woar.p’s Work next year. Send the 
coupon. It will bring all four vol- 
umes—charges prepaid for examina- 
tion. At the same time we will 
enter your name for Wor.n’s Worx 
for one year. If you do not find in 
the set ideas worth many dollars, 
send the books back at our expense. 
Otherwise $1.00 a month for four 
months pays for the magazine— and 
delivery charges on the books. 


Send the Coupon Today 


This offer closes just as soon as- 
Worty’s Wor subscription lists 
reach a certain figure. A day's delay 
may mean a disappointment. Send 
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RVISTO Nu 


of your car, You have neglected to put on Weed 
dangerously skidding Chains. 
on the slippery 


You anxiously view the slippery 
enero’ ahead 


pavement ahead and have a mental 
I = picture of your car “‘side-swiping’’ a 
fellow motorist. 


Why nurse anxiety and coax calamity—why take 
such chances when you know 


Weed Aanti-skid Chains 


Absolutely Prevent Skidding 


If you don’t equip your car Weed Chains do not injure tires 
with Weed Chains, and put evenas much as one little slip or 
them on when the roads are skid—They are slipped on in 
slippery and muddy or covered a minute without a jack— 
with snow and ice, you are tak- - they never fail in an emer- 
ing chances on your own life &@n¢y. Join the safety cam- 


° aign — exercise caution. 
and are a serious menace to Equip vie eek Gh 


every road user. Weed Chains today. 
Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 
28 Moore Street - - - - NEW YORK 


Manufactured for Canada by 
Dominion Gaile Company, nennanneiiiocanen en ncaa Bite. aestenel Can. 
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